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For the Companion. 


JOHANNA. 


By Mary E. Wilkins. 


“Now, father, you jest lift this drawer out, so’s 
to make sure it aint slipped down behind. Some- 
times things will.”’ 

Abel Lawton lifted out the top drawer of the | 
secretary. Then he and his wife peered anxiously 
into the narrow space behind it. 

“It aint there,’ said Mrs. Lawton. She turned 
away, and slipped her spectacles up over her 
anxious forehead. ‘There aint any use lookin’ 
any farther, as I can see.” 

Abel slid the drawer in again, 
adjusting it with some difficulty. 
Then he sat down in a chair near 
the stove, and stretched his feet out 
on the hearth. 

His wife stood looking at him. 
She was a tall, pale woman, and her 
face was distorted with perplexity. 

‘What are you goin’ to do about 
it, father ?’* said she. ‘You can’t 
lose that ten dollars, nohow.”’ 

“I know one thing,’ returned 
Abel. “I never took that money 
out of the house, and I put it right 
in the southeast corner of that top 
secretary drawer.”’ 

“You know you're dreadful for- 
gitful, father.’” 

“IT don’t know as I’m any more 
forgitful than other folks. I know 
where I put that money, and I know 
| aint touched it since.” 

“You’re sure you aint put it any- 
where else ?”’ 

Abel shook his 
obstinate air. 

‘Well, we've looked everywhere 
in the house that I can think of,”’ 
said Mrs. Lawton. ‘We've looked 
in all your pockets, and I've emptied 
all the secretary and bureau draw- 
ers. I can’t think of any other 
place to hunt, unless it’s —"’ 

She stopped, and she and Abel 
looked at each other. 

“l aint got any such idea as that,”’ 
said Abel. 

“Well, I aint, either, but we don't 
know anything about her, and she 
came from a low-down family. I 
aint seen a thing out of the way in 
her since she came here, and I’ve 
vot to thinkin’ a good deal of her myself, but you | 
can't always tell by appearances ; and that secre- | 
tary drawer was unlocked and dreadful handy.”’ | 

“I never see a nicer appearin’ girl,’’ said Abel, 
“and she’s took right hold and helped you ever 
since Aunt Rhody went away.” 

“I don’t know what I should have done without | 
her,’’ returned his wife, ‘‘and she’s been to meetin’ | 
and Sunday school, and her clothes are fixed up 
so she looks as nice as any of the girls. I can’t 
helieve it. But where's that money gone to ?’’ 

“It aint gone without hands,’ said Abel, | 
gloomily. | 
“Course it aint, father. I think we ought to 

look in her things.” 

‘“Mebbe we had.”’ 

“I don’t see no other way. You can’t lose that 
ten dollars. I'll send her down to the store to 
get some sal’ratus, and then we’ll look.’’ | 

Mrs. Lawton opened the door. “Johanna!” | 
she called. 

“Yes, ma‘am,’’ came in response from some- | 
where in the upper part of the house. 

“Come down here. I want to see you about 
something.”” 

“Yes, ma’am.” | 

Mrs. Lawton closed the door and waited. “I 
hate to do it, awfully,’ she said, in a trembling 
voice, 

Presently there were quick steps on the stairs, 
and Johanna came in and stood looking inquir- 
ingly at Mrs. Lawton. She was a slight young 
virl, and stooped a little. 

“IL want you to put on your coat and hat, and 
¢o down to the store and get half a pound of 
sal’ratus,”’ said Mrs. Lawton, in a dry voice. 

She packed up some dishes on the kitchen 
table, and avoided looking at Johanna. Abel | 
bent over the stove, with his head on his hands. | 


head 


with. an 


“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Johanna. She got her 
hood and shawl out of the entry, and put them 
on. Then she stood waiting. 

‘*What you waitin’ fer ?’’ asked Mrs. Lawton. 

“The money.” 

Mrs. Lawton started. ‘You can tell Mr. Pierce 
I'll be in and pay for it,’’ Abel spoke up, in a 
gruff voice. 

Johanna looked at him as if she were startled. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said she, and went out at once. 

Mrs. Lawton set a dish down on the table with 
athud. ‘Come, father,’’ said she. ‘1 want to 
go right up, and have it over with before she 
comes back. It won't take her long.”’ 

Abel got up reluctantly. ‘I call it a pretty 
piece of business !’” he grunted. 

“So do 1. It’s the first time I ever suspected 


“Oh dear me!’’ gasped Mrs. Lawton. She 
took the note from her husband’s hand and 
examined it; then she looked up at the top shelf 
of the closet. There, on a neatly folded towel, 
lay a girl's hat, trimmed with blue velvet and a 
blue feather. 

“There’s her best hat,’’ said Mrs. Lawton, 
“that I had Miss Stone fix up for her, and she’s | 
kept it jest as nice there. Aunt Rhody had that | 
towel there, and it was all away out of the dust. 
Oh dear me!”’ 

Mrs. Lawton sank into a chair, and sobbed. 
Abel stood holding the money and staring gloomily 
at the closet shelf, whence he had taken it. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘there ‘tis, an’ there’s where 
‘twas. ‘There aint no gittin’ around it.” 

“1 know it,’’ sobbed his wife, “but I can’t 








The Accusation 


anybody in my house of stealin’, an’ I don't 
really now. I don’t imagine we shall find a thing, 
but I'm goin’ to’be sure.”’ 

The old man followed his wife up the uncar- 
peted back stairs, which creaked at his every 
step. Mrs. Lawton opened the door of a chamber 
near the head of the stairs. It was a pleasant 
south room, with comfortable, old - fashioned 
furniture. 

“T don’t imagine we shall find a thing,”’ Mrs. 
Lawton said again. She went to the bulky 
mahogany bureau, and opened the top drawer. 

Abel peered over her shoulder. The drawer 
contained some neatly folded little girlish ribbons 
and neck-ruffles. 

“IT gave her some of these little things Mary 
had,’’ Mrs. Lawton whispered. ‘I thought they 
might as well do somebody some good.’”’ She 
turned over the ribbons tenderly. ‘There aint 
anything here,"’ she said, in a tearful voice. 

She opened the next drawer, and turned over 
the contents; then the next and next. 

‘There aint any money here,”’ said she, finally. 
“The poor child keeps her drawers packed up 
real nice.”’ 

Abel went to the fireplace, and opened a little 
old-fashioned closet high up in the chimney-side. 

“IT wouldn’t rummage that all over,”’ said Mrs. 
Lawton. ‘There aint any use. We sha’n't find 
it, and I’m glad of it. I'd rather lose a hundred 
dollars than find it here.”’ 

Suddenly Abel turned. 
he said, in a solemn voice. 
note toward her. 

“Father! It aint!” 

“Yes, ‘tis.”’ 

‘*Where'd you find it?” 

“In the southwest corner of the top shelf under 
the towel.” 


‘Look here, mother! 
He held out a bank- 


hardly believe it now. Her bureau drawers are 
all packed up so nice, poor child, it don’t seem as 
she could have stole it. I don't see how I ever 
can send her away in this world.” 

‘‘Mebbe she wouldn't ever take anything again, 
if we talked to her and kinder reasoned with 
her,’’ ventured Abel. 

“Now, father, there aint any use talkin’ that 
way,” returned his wife, with tearful energy. 
“We can’t have anybody in the house that steals. 
You'll have to tell her when she comes.” 

“No, you'd better do it, mother.” 

“No, I aint goin’ to have it put off on me; it 
is your money,” said Mrs. Lawton. ‘There she 
is now. She’s real spry about goin’ errands. 
Father, you look at her now. Don’t you see she 
looks like Mary? She walks jest the way she 
used to—real quick, but kind of tired. She 
stoops jest like her. Don’t you see it?” 

“T dunno but I do,”’ assented Abel. 

Mary had been their only child; she had died 
two years before, when about Johanna’s age. 

Mrs. Lawton, looking out of the window, wept 
again. Johanna’s slight, advancing figure was 
distorted through a mist of tears. There were 
loud creaks on the stairs. Abel was going heavily 
and quickly down. 

‘“‘Father!’’ Mrs. Lawton called after him. He 
did not reply, and she followed. ‘He’s jest 
tryin’ to git out of the way,’’ she muttered. 

Abel Lawton was not quick in his movements 
ordinarily, but when she reached the kitchen he 
had disappeared. She called after him at all the 
doors, but got no response. 

‘Jest like a man, leavin’ everything that takes 
a little spunk to a woman!”’ said she. 

She turned to the table, and was kneading some 
bread when Johanna entered. She did not turn 
her head. Johanna came to the table and laid 


down the package of saleratus; but Mrs. Lawton 
did not act as if she knew the girl had come in. 

Johanna took off her hood and shawl, and 
hung them up in the entry. Her heart beat 
loudly ; she felt frightened without knowing why. 
When she came back she stood warming her cold, 
thin little hands at the stove, and casting timid 
glances at Mrs. Lawton’s back. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lawton turned. “Johanna,” 
said she, in a solemn, strained voice, ‘‘I’ve got 
something to say to you, an’ I may as well say it 
an’ have it over with. Father had a ten-dollar 
bill that he had been savin’ to pay his grain-bill 
with. He kept it in the top drawer of the secre- 
tary. He went to look for it, and it was gone, 
an’—we found it in the chimney cupboard in 
your chamber, under your best hat.”’ 

Johanna stared at her. Every- 
thing but Mrs. Lawton’s accusing 
eyes looked dark; but she did not 
seem to know what she meant. 

“Of course you know you stole 
it," Mrs. Lawton went on, ‘an’ 
there aint any use m your sayin’ 
you didn’t, because we found it 
there. 

Johanna gasped. 


She flushed all 
over her face and neck. Then she 
found her voice. **O Mis’ Lawton,” 
she cried, “I didn’t steal it! I 
didn’t! I didn’t!"’ 

“Johanna,’’ returned Mrs. Law- 
ton, solemnly, ‘“‘there aint any use 
for you to add falsehood to your 
wickedness. The money was there.” 

“T didn’t!”’ Johanna sobbed wild- 
lv. “1 didn’t, I didn’t! O Mis’ 
Lawton, I didn’t!” 

Johanna was an excitable girl. 
She wrung her hands and trembled 
violently. 

Mrs. Lawton, too, began to weep. 
“QO Johanna,’ she sobbed, “how 
Steal poor father’s 
when he’s always been so 


could vou do it ? 
money, 
good to vou, and we've both got to 
set so much by you, an’ I'd given 
you some of Mary’s things, an’ now 
for you to deny it!” 

“1 didn’t!’ returned Johanna, ‘1 
didn't! O Mis’ Lawton, I didn’t!"’ 

Mrs. Lawton could not move her. 
It was of no use for her to reason 
and heseech. 
” said Mrs. Lawton, 
finally, in a desperate tone of voice, 
with 


‘See here, 


“you come along up-stairs 
me.”” 

Johanna followed her weakly up- 
stairs to her own chamber. There Mrs. Lawton 
pointed at the shelf in the chimney cupboard. 

“There,”’ said she, ‘there was where the money 
Johanna, you can’t deny you put it there. 
You're a dreadful wicked girl, if you do.” 

‘I didn't!” Johanna. She 


clinging to the foot of the bed. 


was. 


moaned stood 

The stairs creaked, and Abel came in. 

**Father,”’ said his wife, ‘she won't even own 
that she put it there after all we've done for her."’ 

Abel stepped close to Johanna. ‘See here,” 
said he, ina half whisper. ‘You be a good girl, 
an’ say you took it, an’ you're sorry, an’ we 
won't be hard on you. I shouldn't wonder a mite 
if mother thought better of it, an’ let you stay.” 

Johanna turned her pitiful face toward him. 

‘““Mr. Lawton, I didn’t take your money !"’ 

Finally, Mr. Lawton and his wife went down 
stairs. ‘‘You stay here, and think,”’ said Mrs. 
Lawton, ‘‘an’ when you’ve made up your mind 
to own how wicked you've been, you come down.” 

But Johanna did not go down. She lay on her 
bed, a forlorn, convulsed little figure, and repeated 
over and over again, ‘I didn’t, I didn’t, I didn’t!"’ 

Mrs. Lawton came again at noon, and brought 
a plate of dinner. ‘Aint you made up your mind 
to confess yet ?”’ she asked, in a tearful voice. 

“I—didn’t!’’ sobbed Johanna. 

Mrs. Lawton went down-stairs, and left the 
plate, but Johanna could eat nothing. The dinner 
remained there untouched all the afternoon. 
Toward sunset Mrs. Lawton came again, and 
when she saw that Johanna had eaten nothing, 
she took up the plate. 

“Now,” she said, ‘“‘you sit up and eat this 
dinner, every mite of it.” 

Johanna sat up in bed and obeyed, swallowing 
the food in convulsive gulps. 

“There,” said Mrs. Lawton, when she had 
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82 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“I aint gom’ to have you sick. O/| thief in the house, for my part. I’ve wie pm 

I think a good deal of, as well as the Lawtons.”’ 

“T didn’t!" sobbed Johanna, burying her face It was four weeks after that, when Mrs. Lawton 
in the pillow. came with Abel. Johanna, washing dishes at the 
Johanna staid alone until nine o’clock. Then | kitchen-sink, heard their voices out in the yard, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton both came. ‘They argued | talking to the overseer. Then Mrs. Lawton came 

and pleaded again, with no effect. in hastily. Though not a demonstrative woman, 
‘“Well, Johanna,’’ Abel said, finally, ‘‘mother | she caught Johanna, and hugged and kissed her. 

an’ I have talked it over, an’ we’re goin’ to give “Oh, you poor child!” she panted. ‘You poor 
you till to-morrow mornin’. If you'll own then | child! Go an’ get your things on, ant pack your 
that you took the money, and say you're sorry | bag, an’ come right home with me.” 

for it, we’re goin’ to let you stay here. Other- 

ways we shall have to carry you back where we | three old paupers, was listening open-iouthed. 

took you from.”* | Johanna didn’t take that money,” she went on. 
Abel’s voice broke. Mrs. Lawton sobbed out- | «Aunt Rhody, she come yesterday. 

right, and they went down-stairs. | her over from Stoughton; an’ the first thing she 
In the middle of the night, Mrs. Lawton crept | did was to go straight to that chimney cupboard 

to the foot of the stairs. She had heard Johanna’s | in Johanna’s chamber, after a ten-dollar bill she'd 

voice, and wakened. Johanna seemed to be | hid away there in the corner of the top shelf under 

praying. | the towel. And she made an awful to-do when 
“Q Lord,” she was saying, “don’t let me tell | she found out "twas gone. 

“em that I did it—don’t let me tell!" | «Father an’ I never thought of Aunt Rhody’s 
Mrs. Lawton went back to bed bewildered. havin’ ten dollars anyhow; but John give it to 
In the morning she got breakfast all ready | her three years ago, she said, an’ she’d kept it, 

before she went up to Johanna’s room. When | an’ never let on she had it. 

she opened the door, the girl sat on the bed looking | take it to Abner’s, because they’d had burglars, 
at her. She had not undressed all night. Her} so she hid it there. She didn’t know ‘t I was 
girlish face looked ten years older. goin’ to have anybody else in that chamber. 

“I didn’t!"’ said she. ‘I didn’t take it, Mis’| «Well, father an’ me see then Johanna hadn't 

Lawton!" | stole that ten dollars, but we couldn’t tell any 





finished, 
Johanna, aint you goin’ to tell me now ?”’ 





There was a certain piteous defiance in her more where his that he'd saved up for the grain- | 


manner. Mrs. Lawton looked severer than she | | bill had gone; an’ we puzzled over that all last 
had ever done. | night. But this mornin’, father he thought he’d 

“Well,” said she, ‘“‘you come down-stairs and | go down to the store, an’ pay that bill. 
eat your breakfast, an’ I’ll get father to harness.”’ ‘‘He’d used that ten dollars he took from the 

Johanna obeyed. She went down-stairs, and cupboard for something else after all, an’—there 
ate the breakfast that Mrs. Lawton bade her eat. | he’d paid it, an’ clean forgot it! He’s dreadful 
She did not ery any more. There was a miserable | forgitful, but I never knew him to do anything 
resolution in her face. | quite so had as this before. ‘Then he come home, 

After breakfast Abel went out to harness the |an’ told of it, an’ cried, he felt so bad, an’ he 
horse, and Mrs. Lawton packed up Johanna’s | paid that ten dollars back to Aunt Rhody. 
little possessions. She hesitated over Mary’s little | ‘Johanna, you'd better go an’ get ready, poor 
ribbons and ruffles, but finally she put them into | child, for the horse don’t like to stand very well, 
the old valise. this cold weather.”’ 

Johanna waited down in the kitchen. She| When Johanna was seated between Mr. and 
understood that Mrs. Lawton would not trust her! Mrs. Lawton, and riding away from the alms- 
to pack the valise, for fear she should put in some | house, she cried, she was so happy. 
stolen property. | «Don’t ery, poor child, it’s all over now,” said 

Abel had put the horse in the light wagon, and | Mrs. Lawton. But her own voice shook. “I’m 
tied him to the post at the gate. Then he had goin’ to make over a pretty red dress, that I’ve 
gone to the store; he had resolved that he would | got laid by, for you.” 
not carry Johanna back to the almshouse. | ‘You sha’n’t go away again, as long as there’s 

Mrs. Lawton had to go herself. She shoved the 8 roof over our own heads,”’ said Abel, huskily. 
valise in at the back of the wagon, and sat beside | | ‘Don’t you worry, Johanna. You were a real 
Johanna on the seat and drove. There was a good girl not to tell a lie, an’ say you took that 
motherly severity about her broad shoulders in the | money, when you didn't.” 
cashmere shawl. She was becoming hardened by | «It’s jest what Mary would have done,”’ said 
Johanna’s defiance. | Mrs. Lawton. “I never see such a truthful girl as 

The almshouse was half a mile distant. Neither | she was. I don’t believe you could have made 
spoke a word all the way. When they reached | her tell a lie. Johanna’s behaved jest the way 
the place, Mrs. Lawton left Johanna in the wagon | Mary would.” 
a few minutes while she spoke to the overseer’s | 
wife. Then she told her to get out, gave her the 
valise, and bade her good-by. 

Her voice trembled, and tears stood in her eyes. 

“If ever you make up your mind to own up 
how wicked you've been, you must let me know, 
Johanna,” said she; ‘father an’ I have always 
meant well by you.” + 

Mrs. Lawton drove off, and Johanna tugged 

» a “ For the Companion. 
her valise miserably into the almshouse. Mrs. 
Brown, the overseer’s wife, stood in the doorway. JOHN WYMAN’S PRIZE POEM. 

‘Well, I must say, you aint showed much 
sense,” said she. ‘I should have thought you’d| It was mid-term exhibition day at Towle 
known which side your bread was buttered,| Academy. The regular programme had been 
better’n to have stole that money.” finished, and it was now time for the distinguished 

“TI didn’t!” visitors upon the platform to begin their part of 

“Now, Johanna, there aint no need of you're | the exhibition. 
talkin’ that kind of talk. You know you stole it,| ‘We have with us to-day,” said Professor 
an’ you’d ought to go to jail. Now you go an’ | Barker, the principal, ‘‘an eminent citizen whose 
put on that old dress you left here, and clean the | presence is always welcome, and whose words 
potatoes for dinner. You'll find out if you've | are ever an inspiration. I trust that we shall 
come back here, that you've got to work.” have the pleasure of listening to remarks from 

Mrs. Brown was herself overworked and iras- | the Honorable Phineas Saunders.” 
cible. Johanna, putting herself into her poor old| The gentleman thus called upon handed to the 
discarded dress, knew well enough what was | visitor sitting next to him the gold-headed cane 
before her. Her past seemed stretching beyond | which he had been caressing, rose with delibera- 
her into the future. tion, carefully adjusted his eyeglasses, and began 

She was fifteen now, and the almshouse had | his remarks. 
been her home, with the exception of the last six It is to be feared that the greater part of his 
months at the Lawtons’s, ever since she was ten. | address did not particularly interest his auditors. 
She had come there after her mother’s death. They perhaps remembered hearing something 

Johanna was so delicate that none of the | very like it before; but his closing words arrested 
farmers’ wives wanted her merely for the sake of | attention. 
the work she could do, now that the Lawtons, “IT have been especially interested this after- 
who had taken her because they were lonely | noon,’’ he said, ‘in the specimens of English 
without Mary, had turned her away. composition which have been read, and I noted 

There were about twenty paupers beside herself, | with pleasure two or three quite meritorious 
most of them old people, some of them idiotic | exercises in verse. It has occurred to me while 
with age and want. Nobody was glad to see her | sitting here that it would be well to encourage 
save one old woman, and she did not believe her | the poetical talent which evidently exists in the 
innocent, but pleaded with her 7 to confess | school. 
and return. 

“You're a dreadful silly gal, it. you don’t,’’ | for the best original poem by a member of this 
said she. school, to be submitted to a committee of award 

The overseer was surly, and much rougher | during the last week of the term. 
with her than his wife. Both of them kept her| ‘I will name as that committee the Reverend 
constantly at work. She grew thin, and stooped |} Mr. Beals, Mr. Holland, the editor of our enter- 
more. The old woman told her she would go into | prising local newspaper, and my well-known 
a decline if she stayed there. She found the life | friend who sits on my right—Stephen Lawrence, 
harder than ever before. Esquire. If agreeable to your worthy principal, 

She had heen in the almshouse three weeks,| the award may be announced on your next 
when Abel Lawton came and begged her again to | exhibition day at the close of this term. 
confess. ‘I'll take you right home with me,” 
said he; ‘‘mother’s got supper all ready.”’ 

But Johanna would not confess. 

The overseer’s wife was very hard upon her 
after Abel had gone. 
to earn your salt, 


* 
> 





PICTURED. 


Sounds which address the ear are lost and die 

In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 

Lives long upon the mind, the faithful sight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of ight. 
—Selected. 








in gold.”’ 

The sensation made by this final announcement 
“You don’t work enough | was doubtless satisfactory to the speaker. Prizes 
* said she, ‘‘an’ I don’t want a | had occasionally been offered in the school, but 





She turned to Mrs. Brown, who, with two or | 


Abner drove | 


She didn’t want to | 


“With that object in view, I will offer a prize | 


“The prize which I offer,’’ he concluded, in his | 
most ponderous tones, ‘‘will be twenty-five dollars | 





—_ none coupeiating this in magnitude, ua certainly 
a competition in poetry had never before been | 
suggested to the students of Towle Academy. 

The principal now called for “a few words 
from a gentleman who needs no introduction— 
Stephen Lawrence, Esquire,”” and the man who 
had been entrusted with the gold-headed cane 
yielded it to its owner, and took his place upon 
the platform. 

A more complete contrast to the Honorable 





| Phineas Saunders in appearance, speech and | 


characteristics than Mr. Lawrence presented could 
hardly be found. He was the owner of the 


principal mills of the place, and his reputation as | 


|a self-made and successful man of affairs, with 
| no nonsense about him, but with a generous heart, 
was well borne out by his shrewd, sharp face 
and the pleasant twinkle in his gray eyes. 


member of his committee. 
busy life I have had little time for poetry, and I 
am afraid that I am a poor judge of the article. 
A great deal of what passes for poetry seems to 
me to be made up of about one part common- 
sense and nine parts jingle. Now I care but little 
for the jingle, but I do like common-sense. 

| “And, my young friends who are to compete 





for the prize, let me give you a hint. If you! 
want to hit one member of the committee just | 


right, be at least as careful about the thought as 
|about the expression of it. Don’t altogether 
sacrifice meaning to rippling melody. 

“And another thing: Don’t be afraid to give a 

little local coloring to your theme. Our own 
river and hills and woods that you have seen are 
| as interesting as the vine-clad banks of the Rhine, 
| and turreted castles and all that which you have 
not seen; and you had far better draw upon the 
|events of your every-day life than upon expe- 
riences which you know nothing about, except 
| by reading or hearsay.”’ 

‘Well, John,” said one of a group of pupils, 
after the proceedings were over, to a sturdy little 
fellow who came whistling along to join them, 
‘of course you are going to court the muse, now 


own right ?"’ 

A general laugh was occasioned, less by the 
witticism than by the idea of John Wyman’s 
| attempting to write verses. 

John was recognized as a bright boy in his way. 
He did well in the so-called practical branches, 
and he was the authority of the school in every- 
thing relating to mechanics; but the study of 
rhetoric was his pet aversion, and his efforts at 
English composition, while not lacking in good 
sense, had always been of the most prosaic char- 
acter. 

In short, he was a boy who looked upon every- 
thing in a matter-of-fact light, and whose plainness 
of speech was in entire accord with the traditions 
of his Quaker ancestry. 

John joined good-naturedly in the laugh at his 
expense, but he made no reply. The fact was 
that, hopeless as the effort might seem, he had 
resolved to make a trial for that prize, for the 
simple but sufficient reason that he had a use for 
it. 

Although this boy was not by nature a poet, he 
had one vivid day-dream which was ever with 
him. 

It began with a course of study in a scientific 
school. Then followed some years of work ina 
manufacturing establishment, with continued 
advancement toward the top. Next, a small 
beginning on his own account. Finally, the 
dream expanded into the ownership of mills even 
bigger than those which Mr. Lawrence had built 
up after years of untiring effort. 

John meant to realize that dream at least so far 
as to attend the scientific school; but to do that 
| he must earn and save the needed money, for his 
| parents could help him but little. Twenty-five 
dollars was not a very large sum, but it would do 
nicely for a nest-egg. Yes, it would be worth 
while, he thought, to win that prize. 

When John told his mother that evening of the 
conditions of the prize and his determination to 
compete for it, the good lady smiled ineredu- 
lously. 

‘““What possesses thee to suppose thee can write 
poetry ?”’ she inquired. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Lawrence is one of the committee, 
and he told us that the ideas were more important 
than the way they were expressed. I guess I can 
think up some ideas, if I can’t write them out so 
smoothly. At any rate, I'll try.” 

For a few days John went about his daily 
chores at home with an air of profound and 
|} anxious. thought that was almost too much for 
his mother’s gravity. 

‘*Mother,”’ he broke out, at last, “I’ve got my 
subject all right. It is ‘The Cushnoec River.’ 
Mr. Lawrence said it would be better to take 





something near home, that we knew all about. I 
know lots of things to say about it, but to save 
my life I can’t seem to start off in poetry.” 
“Well,” said his mother, with a quiet twinkle 
| in her eve which John did not notice, “if that is 
the case, why don’t thee try what thee can do in 
| prose first ?”” 
| “That is the very thing!” cried John; “I'll 
write it out in prose, and then ‘turn it into 
poetry.” 

It was a fact that John did possess a good deal 
of information about the beautiful river which 
| flows through his native town. Now that the 
| “rhyming fetter’’ was no longer on him, he wrote 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“T think,” he said, “that my distinguished | 
friend has made a mistake in naming me as a) 
During my somewhat | 


that she has that twenty-five-dollar fortune in her 
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| readily pinnate ; and he treated his subject 
| decidedly in his own way. 
| He did not picture the river as a thing of beauty. 
but he told in a business-like way of its sources. 
its length, its depth at different points, and 
especially of its waterfalls. 

He said nothing of the scenic effects upon its 
banks, but he spoke with enthusiasm of certain 
mills of which it was the motive power. Hi: 
imagination came into play only when he wrote 
of the undeveloped water power, and discoursed 
| of new manufacturing enterprises which he hoped 
| to see some day along the river's side. 

At the end of a fortnight’s patient toil John had 
produced an exhaustive though somewhat crude 
account of the mechanical and commercial advan- 
tages of the Cushnoc River. On the whole he 
| was well satisfied with his work. 

The treatise covered some twenty-five pages of 
foolscap paper. That was the first step; and now 
John went deliberately at work to turn his essay 
into verse. 

After he had fairly begun, he did not find his 
task so very difficult. He looked up in his text- 
book some matters in regard to versification, and 
| he thought of borrowing a rhyming dictionary of 
| Professor Barker, but decided not to do so. John 
| had never read Walt Whitinan, but like that poet, 
he did not allow his thought to be unduly 
hampered by artificial restrictions. 

He changed his metre frequently, as occasion 
seemed to require; he did not hesitate to stretch 
a line in order to accommodate an unmanageable 
but necessary word. When he became weary of 
the search for rhymes, he dropped into what he 
considered the easier method of blank verse. 

At last the poem was finished and copied. He 
handed it in for the inspection of the committee, 
and awaited results. 

It was an impressive moment when, on the last 
day of the term, the chairman of the committee 
rose to announce the result of the competition for 
the Saunders prize. 

Many of the pupils had expressed a belief that 
the winner of the prize would prove to be Virginia 
Dayton, a slight, pale girl with dreamy eyes, who, 
they said, had written some sweet things before, 
but of course no one knew. 

After a few preliminary words, the chairman 
said, ‘‘I will now read the poem which, in the 
opinion of your committee, is on the whole the 
most meritorious. After reading I will name the 
writer, who will then step forward and receive the 
prize from the hands of our distinguished towns- 
man. The subject of the poem is ‘The Cushnoc 
River.’”’ 

John’s heart had been beating rather hurriedly, 
but now it seemed to stop short. So he had won 
that prize, and taken the first step in his career! 
What would his father and mother say ? And his 
schoolmates? And ah! how should hé feel, 
walking out before all that audience to receive the 
prize? 

The blood rushed back into his face, and the air 
seemed very close. 

Meantime, Mr. Beals had been reading the first 
stanza of the poem: 





Oh, dearést of rivers, what beauties are thine, 

As thou rollest in grandeur through dim groves of pine ; 
Or, dashing on rocks that dispute thy proud sway, 

Thou dost smite them in fury with lashes of spray ; 

Or, reaching at last the low, quiet lea 

Thou glidest in peace to a home in the sea. 

“Why,” said John to himself, suddenly, ‘that 
can’t be my poem that he is reading!” 

It was not John’s poem. His began differently. 
The first stanza of his poem, as he well remem- 
bered, ran thus: 

The Cushnoc River, as all should know. 

Is one of the most important that in this State flow. 
While many rivers surpass it in lengt 

There are few that in water-power — such strength. 

When Mr. Beals had concluded the reading he 
said, ‘*‘Will Miss Virginia Dayton, the author of 
the poem, please step forward ?:’ 

John’s disappointment had been keen for a 
moment. But he was an unselfish boy, and joined 
heartily in the applause which greeted the young 
poetess, as she blushingly received the golden 
prize. 

The next day John was surprised to receive 
this note : 

“T should be glad to have you call at my office 
this P.M. at four o’clock.—SrerHEeN LAWRENCE.” 

John was punctual. He found the mill-owner 
busily engaged at his desk. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Lawrence, looking up, “this is 
Master John Wyman, I take it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“One of the competitors for the Saunders prize, 
I believe ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘*Well, do you know that, on the whole, yours 
was the worst specimen of verse handed in to that 
unfortunate committee ?”’ 

John smiled rather faintly. 
sir,’’ he said. 

“Yes, I guess it was a failure as poetry ; but to 
my mind it had more real horse sense in it than 
all the others put together. I was rather pleased 
with that article, myself. You needn’t be ashamed 
because you are not a Tennyson, at your age, 
young man. I asked you to drop in here to-day 
because—well, I’ve been making some inquiries 
about you, and I find that you are a pretty good 
boy, as boys go. They say that you would like 
to go to a scientific school, and one of these days 
learn a manufacturing business. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but that I have as good a 
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right to give a prize for the worst verses as Mr. 
saunders has for the best. What should you say 
if I should offer to pay your expenses through a 
course at some first-class institution?” 

“I should say that you were very kind,” replied 
John, after a moment's thought; “but I think that 
| should rather pay my own way.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked sharply at the boy for a 
minute. 

“Well, I guess you are right, my son. How would 
vou like, then, to work for me in my mill for a 
while, and pick up a little money to carry you to 
the school, and perhaps a few ideas that would help 
vou after you got there?” 

“] should like that!” said John, eagerly. 

“Well, be on hand, then, Monday morning.” 

John Wyman, who is at present the superintend- 
ent of the Lawrence Mills, and who still expects to 
be a proprietor some day, professes to be very fond 
of poetry. In fact, he says that he once wrote a 
poem himself which won him a valuable prize. 

F. E. C. ROBBINS. 








For the Companion. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 





In the Wilderness. 


HOUGH we were 
near enough to hear 
the yell of the Con- 
federates, the col- 
ored troops were 
not to fight nobly, 
or otherwise, that 
morning. We were 
svon hurried back to 
Germania Ford, over the 
road by which we had 
come. Here we were placed 
in position to support a bat- 
tery of artillery which was 
‘., guarding the pontuon bridge. 

I took the opportunity to 
bathe in the Rapidan River, for my blistered feet 
had made my stockings stiff with blood. It seemed 
to me that I was sore from head to foot. 

Ilere I obtained a pair of Uncle Sam’s army 
brogans, and marched on with these easy shoes 
upon my feet. 

Toward five o’clock in the afternoon the musketry 
increased on the left, and soon we were called up. 
Over the same road we marched once more, until 
we reached the Fredericksburg plank road, and 
then turned toward the left. A company of cavalry 
were crossing in front of us, and we waited for 
them. They were moving at a sharp trot. 

Forward we went again; halted once more, 
started again and halted, in the most tiresome 
and provoking way. The soldier never understands 
why he is ordered this way and that. 

Just before dark a terrible uproar broke out on 
the right. We were faced about and started in 
that direction. | 

Soon we met staff officers, whose horses were | 
covered with foam and dust. 

“Hurry up, boys! hurry up! 
are flanked!” 

The ranks closed up, the step was quickened. 
Then we went on at double-quick. 

Down the plank road from the right were 
coming ambulances, the drivers lashing their 
horses to a run, and the wounded occupants 
screaming in agony as the vehicles jolted and 
crashed over the terribly rough road. Intermingled 
with the ambulances were the reserve ammunition. 
wagons of the Sixth Corps. 

The evening drew on, but to the right the sky 
was bright with the lashings of musketry. Strag- 
glers were met, and all told stories of disaster. 

A battery of artillery was going with us to take 
a position on some 
cross road. 

All around we heard 
screaming, shouting 
of orders, lashing of 
horses and bugle calls. 

To the right those 
terrible crashings of 
musketry and the yells 
of the charging enemy 
were still kept up. 

We were breathless, 
nearly exhausted, and 
ready to drop. Our 
brigade commander 
rode down the line. 






The Sixth Corps 


“Now, boys,” he 
shouted, ‘‘for the 
honor of the black 
brigade! Show the 


Sixth Corps you are 


men! This is your 
chance!” 
Our double - quick 


Off went the knapsacks and | 
| 


increased to a run. 


blankets. We were almost at the scene of the | 
lighting. } 
Then the fire slackened. “Halt!” came the | 


command. 

We were not needed. The enemy had already 
been repulsed. We retraced our steps toward the 
left again. 

No credit was ever given for that noble effort of } 
exhausted, foot-sore men; not even a mention of | 
it in the official reports. 

There was no rest for us. All night long we were 
on the move, passing through burning woods. In | 
places the fire was so hot that the men had to run. | 
We witnessed most dreadful scenes; more than 
two hundred of the Union wounded had perished 
niserably in these flames. 

The morning found us sleepy, tired, dusty and 
Officers and privates were of the same | 
color: all thickly coated with red dust. | 

Our route took us on the Orange plank road, 
past the Fifth Corps Hospital, with its army of | 
wounded, close up to the front line, where we | 
Were massed in columns of regiments. 

“Weare going in this time, sure,” said Captain | 


| 
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| officer stepped beside me. 


Smith, who was an old soldier. The excitement 
had died away. How I ached and throbbed, and 
how sleepy I was! Soldiering was not all fun, 
even if one were an officer. 

General Grant and his staff passed near us here. 
The general-in-chief wore the regulation army hat 
and a plain blouse, with three little stars on the 
shoulders. He presented anything but a military 
appearance. He was smok 
ing a cigar, and seemed 
to be taking no interest 
whatever in the proceed 
ings about him. It is need- 
jess to say that officers and 
men took enough interest 
in him to make up for his 
lack of attention. 

It is said that he ordered 
that the colored division 
should guard the wagon- 
train. At any rate, we did 
not “go in,” but moved to 
the left again toward Chan- 
cellorsville. 

In doing so we passed 
in the rear of the lines of 
the Fifth Corps, and the 
soldiers thronged to the road to see the colored 
division. Our men, aware that they were objects 
of ertticism, closed up their ranks, brought their 
guns to the right shoulder, and presented a credit 
able military appearance. 

The white soldiers were not disposed to let them 
pass without some “chafling,” to which the black 


| 
| 
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marked, and passed on. I was happy, and the 
men were delighted. 

After the drill I saw them still practising at 
loading, and heard them say, “Reekon de little 
lieutenant knows a heap mo’n he looks!” 

The day had been drizzly, and when the night 
came on the rain fell in torrents. We crept under 
our rubber blankets, and were congratulating our 
selves that we should have 
some sleep that night, even 
if it did rain, when the adju 
tant’s voice was heard 

“Pack up! 
Get your men out as quick 
as you can!” 

We crawled out, 
the men, and were soon on 
the road in the darkness, 
splashing through the mud 
and water. And such mud! 
Soft, slippery and sticky, 
letting the down 
more than ankle-deep, then 
holding on with a suction 
that made the next step a 
labor. Woe to him who lost 
a shoe; he must grope and 
feel for it in the mud, and comrades who followed 
behind would tumble over him, and rail at him 
heartily. Nearly all night we trudged in the mire, 
not knowing in the least where we were going, 
and not caring very much. A cavalry fight had 
taken place on our line of march, and we fell over 
It must have been three 


Lively now 


roused 


foot go 


dead horses frequently. 





Now, boys! 
men were quite equal. One colored soldier, with 
a clear, mellow voice, raised the song: 
Will you, will you, 
Fight for de Union ? 
Instantly the whole line took up the chorus: 


Ahb-ha! ah-ha! 
We'll fight for Uncle Sam ! 

A generous round of applause from the Fifth 
Corps boys rewarded the singers. 

All day we maneceuvred in the tangled forest. 
Night found us in line of battle in the slashed 
timber of the old Chancellorsyille battle-ground. 
That night I slept as one dead. 


| 


| to the skin and tired out, I 


| and went to sleep in the pouring rain. 


When we were called in the morning the road in 


| the rear of our line was thronged with thousands 


of wounded men, who were painfully making their 
way toward Fredericksburg. Thousands there 
were literally, for the dead, wounded and missing 

at the 


Battle of the | 


| by, that an attempt of the enemy to capture some 


Wilderness were more | 


Ambulances and 
army - wagons were 
filled with the severely 
wounded. Many were 
shrieking, crazed with 
agony; others were 
calling for water. 

Some were praying 
to die, and some beg 
ged to be shot, or to 
be given a bayonet. 
The army was moving 
by the left flank; it 
was occupied in the 
most active warfare, 
and this awful proces 
sion must reach Fred 
ericksburg as best it 
could. Here I saw 
war in its true colors. 

When the wounded 
had passed, we moved again to another position, 
a mile south of the old Chancellorsville House. 
Here we built breastworks. As we were likely to 
remain a few hours, and the men were raw and 


than fifteen thousand. | 


| supplies were likely to have to last seven days 


inexperienced, the colonel ordered a drill in the | 


manual of arms. 

“Lieutenant, you may drill the company,” 
captain said. 

I soon found that in the “loadings,” the most 
important part of the manual, the men were 
awkward and clumsy. Some of them could hardly 
load their pieces in five minutes. 


the 


Taking a musket from a sergeant, | illustrated | 


every motion and explained every point. The 


}ecadets at our academy had always drilled with 


precision and celerity, and I did my best, making 
the men count aloud and keep the time. They 
were quick to imitate, and were not long in catch- 
ing the trick. 

For an hour I drilled them on this one lesson, 
and they improved wonderfully. They had just 
finished an exercise, and the rammers had all been 
returned with a snap, almost as one man, when an 
It was the colonel. 
well done; well, indeed,” he re 


“Very very 


he shouted 


o'clock in the morning when we halted, closed up 
the regiment, and formed in line of battle. Soaked 
sat down on a little | 
pine bush, with my rubber blanket over my head, 


When I awoke it was daylight, and I was so stiff | 
and cramped that I thought I could never move | 
again. The men were lying around, some of them 
half buried in the mud. All were splashed from 
head to foot with the red soil of Virginia. 

A fire was soon made, some coffee prepared, and | 
with hot fried pork and fried hardtack we felt 
greatly invigorated. The men rallied one another 
on their personal appearance, and appeared to take 
things as a matter of course. We learned, by and 
of our wagon train had been the cause of our 
night’s tramp. 

An hour for breakfast, and back we went over 
the same road, to our former camp at Chancellors 
ville. 

Rations were running low, and the 
cautioned to save all they could, for the five days’ 


men were} 


Fresh beef was issued, and was seon sizzling in 
the frying-pan. 

“Lieutenant!” the adjutant called me, “you are 
detailed for picket; with your detail to 
the division officer of the day at division head 
quarters.” 

It seemed “tough,” but it was 
years,” as the soldiers used to say, and it would 
not do to grow! the first time 

“All right, adjutant! I'll be there. Here, 
give me a cup of coffee,” I said, “and I'll be off.” 

Taking charge of the detail of about fifty men, 1 
reported at division head-quarters. Details were 
there from other regiments, making two hundred 
menor more. We went out on the Orange turnpike, 
and under the direction of the division officer of 
the day, established a picket line through the 
woods. 

This was the part of the Chancellorsville battle 
ground where the Eleventh Corps had been routed 
the year before. The dead of that fight had been 
but half buried; it is impossible to describe the 
scenes among which we found ourselves. It was 
impossible to avoid stepping upon dead men’s 
bones. 

My part of the line was half a mile or mare in 
length. At our left was the turnpike. Our cavalry 
vedettes were out on the road in front of us; 
beyond them were the enemy. 

The army had moved to the left, and the guns 
were now thundering at Spottsylvania. Our picket 
line was the extreme right of the army. We were 
informed that the enemy’s cavalry were scouting 
not far off, and probably “feel for us” 
during the night. 

\ breastwork of brush was built across the road. 
Every man was instructed what to do if we were 
attacked. 

The pickets were posted in groups of three or 
four men at intervals of about thirty rods, in sight 
of each other. One man watched behind a tree or 
other shelter, and the others slept. When the 
picket had been on watch two hours, he waked one 
of his comrades, to relieve him. There were no 


report 





“all in the three 


Ben, 


would 
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fires, no smoking, no talking; all was quiet, and all 
on duty watched intently. 

I was nervous from the excitement of the past 
few days, and from a sense of responsibility. The 
woods were full of sounds. Owls were 
hooting, and whippoorwills singing their mournful 
wolfish dogs, that had 
subsisted for months on the dead, were prowling 


strange 


songs. Great, vicious, 
through the woods 

Four times that night I visited every picket post 
and as the bones of men snapped 
tread, or my foot a skull, it 
required all my nerve to keep from breaking down 

No attack was made that night. The next after 
noon we were called in, and followed the division, 


of my line, 


beneath my struck 


which had moved to Salem Church, eight miles 
away 
Thousands of fresh troops, coming by way of 


Fredericksburg, were on their way to the front 
The first death in the company occurred here. A 
stout young fellow, attacked by cramps, lay down, 
crying, “O Lordy, I’se got misery in my heart; [’se 
a-gwine ter die, l’se a-gwine ter die.”” The surgeon 


did his best, but the next morning the man was 
dead. 
We buried him in a shallow grave beside the 


road, with a piece of a hardtack box for his head 
board. 

A prayer-meeting in another regiment attracted 
me that evening. Grouped under the great pine 
trees, the scene lighted up by fires of pine-knots, 
the men, all wearing their accoutrements, gathered. 
Every black face was sober and reverent. 

The leader “lined off” the words of the hymn, 
and all sang the line together. rose 
sweet and mellow. Then came and 
exhortations. The words were those of ignorant 
men, but there was in them a pathos which I have 
never heard equalled. 

The cannon were roaring at Spottsylvania, and 
the dropping sound of musketry was heard all the 
One powerful black solder prayed, “O Lord 
Jesus, you know we'se ready an’ willin’ to die for 
de flag, but O Lord! if we falls, comfort de lubbed 


The voices 
prayers 


time. 


ones at home. 
Responsive “Amens” came from all the hearers; 
and I turned away with tears in my eyes, for I, 
was thinking of my home, and the black 
soldier had spoken my unuttered prayer. 
I had now been a soldier a week. My “initiation” 
was progressing rapidly. FREE 8. BOWLEY. 


too, 


(To be continued.) 
> oe - 
A PURE BREATH 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can 
Selected 
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SEA-LIONS. 


The huge sea-elephant of the Antarctic seas is 
the largest animal allied to the seal which has 
existed within the memory of man. It is now so 
nearly extinct that almost the only place where it 
is captured is Heard’s Island, in the Antarctic 


| region of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Next to this animal in size is the sea-lion, which 
is found chiefly in Bering Sea, upon the shores of 
both Alaska and Kamchatka, among the Kurile 
and Commander Islands, and most abundantly 
upon the Pribylovs, St. Paul and St. George. Upon 
these last two islands are taken nearly all the fur 
seals, the regulations concerning the capture of 
which have recently been the subject of negotia 
tion between the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain 

It is not, however, from the sealion that the fur 
is obtained. This creature is not fur-bearing. Its 
hair, generally of a reddish-brown color, but some 
times spotted like that of a leopard, is about an 
inch and a half long. The animal is slaughtered 
for certain materials of value which its carcass 
contains 
sea-lions abounded on St. 

were hunted with so little 

few are seen there at 
St. Paul, the larger island of the group, 
is now the chief hunting-ground. 


Seventy years ago 
George Island, but they 
mercy that comparatively 
present, 


They are, however, occasionally met as far 
south as San Francisco and even southern Cali 
fornia 

The old males are powerful creatures. Some 


times they are ten feet have a girth 
around the shoulders of nine feet and a weight of 
Only the largest horses 
of our cities weigh as much as that. 

Like the lion 
tawny color. 
partially 
This gives them a fierce appearance. 

If let alone, they are harmless, but if attacked 
they are “ugly customers.” Their great teeth are 
pearly white, and the canine teeth are very long 
and sharp. 

The female or “cow,” as she is called, is less than 
half as heavy as the bull, although nearly as long. 
She is, therefore, much more slender and graceful. 

By the Tenth of August the sea-lions begin to 
shed their coats. By November they usually leave 
Bering Sea, although a few 
there during the winter months. 

On land they travel with difficulty. They do not 
drag their hind-flippers, as seals do, but keep them 
under their bodies, after the manner of the sea 
bear. 

When in the water, they propel themselves by 
their powerful fore-flippers, and show great speed. 
Usually they swim at the rate of six or seven miles 
an hour, but sometimes they show a rate of fourteen 
or fifteen miles. They must come to the surface to 
breathe, though, if they choose, they can stay down 
ten minutes at a time. 

They are happiest when a heavy sea is running, 
for they take great delight in the dashing surf. 
A fierce gale, with its crested breakers, gives 
occasion for a rare frolic. They are as fond of play 
a8 young puppies. Their singular antics at Seal 
Rocke, near San Francisco, are a familiar sight to 
residents and svjourners. Their roar js terrific, 


long, and 
fifteen hundred pounds. 
manes of a 


Like the bulldog, their eyes are 
heavy brows. 


they have grizzly 


concealed beneath very 


sometimes remain 
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THE YOUTH'S” COMPANION. 


When the old bulls are engaged in a deadly con- 
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for soles. “AIL ra Alents’ boats are made from 


flict, and when once their powerful jaws are | sea-lions’ skins, which are stretched over wooden 
closed upon the throat of a fierce antagonist, there | frames after the hair has been taken off. 


is no letting go until the teeth are'torn out in the 
struggle. 

It is estimated that ten thousand sea-lions resort 
yearly to the Pribylov Islands. Near the north- 


The stomachs are used for oil-jars. Even the 


bristles of the creatures 


| use; they are sent to China, where they are used 


by opium-smokers to pick their pipes. 





A Sea Lion Hunt 


eastern point of St. Paul Island is a place called 
Sea-Lion Neck, where these creatures congregate 
in especially large numbers. When the taking of 
fur seals is over for the season, in September or 
October, twenty of the best men are sent to capture 
these “lions.” | 

The best time to hunt the animals is a night | 
when the moon is partially obscured by clouds 
and the wind favorable. At low water, the 
hunters creep, upon all fours, between the herd 
and the water. | 

When all the men are ready, they rush upon | 
the sea-lions with unearthly yells, the noise of 
pistol-shots, and any other clamorous devices 
which they can invent. 

The lions, in terror, immediately paddle off in 
the direction toward which they chance to be 
headed. ‘Those which go toward the sea escape, 
while those which take an inland direction are 
pursued with shouts. 

They soon become exhausted, and lie panting 
and helpless upon the ground. When they are 
sufficiently rested to move, they are driven by 
short stages to head-quarters. Perhaps twenty- | 
tive or thirty, or even forty, are thus secured on 
a single night. They are collected in a circular 
cage or ‘“‘pod,’’ where they remain roaring and | 
writhing, without any attempt to break through 
the flimsy enclosure, until three or four hundred 
are secured. 

They are then compelled to freight their own 
bodies eleven miles to the village of St. Paul, on 
the southern shore of the island. The lubberly | 
procession is from six to twenty days on the 
journey, the time being determined largely by the | 
condition of the atmosphere. The animals can | 
travel only so fast as their lungs will permit. 

To keep them in line and moving, the men 
wave flags, fire guns and keep up their shouting, 


but nothing is so effective in bringing to terms a | the statistics of business failures recently collected | evidence that Chilean soldiers and the police of 


refractory old bull as a blue cotton umbrella, 
opened and shut in his face. 

The younger ones and those which are less fat 
take the lead, while the old fat fellows, gasping 
for breath, bring up the rear. 

Not far from the starting point is a lake. 
Across this, about two miles, the herd is made to 
swim. This saves much time, since for the sea- 
lion it is much easier to paddle than to waddle. 

The slaughter begins when the village is 
reached. It is deemed prudent to shoot the old | 
bulls in the head with rifle-balls; they are too | 
dangerous to kill with lances, as is done in the 
case of the females and the young males. | 

Some years ago an Aleut attempted to despatch 
a large bull with a lance. The man was seized 
by the animal as a kitten would be seized by a 
cat, and thrown high in the air, over the heads of | 
his companions. The other Aleuts then rushed | 
in, and killed the sea-lion with their spears; but | 
when he was dead, a mouthful of the man’s | 
clothing was still held in his unopened jaws. 

The females are surrounded and driven nearer | 
and nearer together, until they are piled in a 
squirming heap. ‘Those on top are lanced first. 
When dead they sink to the bottom, while the 
wriggling living victims work to the top, to take 
their turn in receiving the lance’s thrust. 

So the work of death goes on, till the whole 
herd is despatched. 
nearly all parts of the body are put to some use. 


They are then dressed, and | 


The flesh of young ones is considered good to | 


eat. The intestines are stretched and dried, and 
then cut into strips, from which most durable 
waterproof garments are manufactured. 
are also made from the skin, that of the neck 


Boots | 


While the white man sets a great value upon 
the seal on account of its beautiful fur, the simple 
native prizes most highly the sea-lion, upon which 
he so much depends for the necessities of his rude 


life. GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 
FAITH’'S PICTURE. 


Men mourned about the Christian’s couch, and said 

“Alas! He leaveth home ; this night he will be dead ; 

While angels, smiling o’er the group forlorn 

Walepered : “He cometh home, this night’ he will be 
orn.” 


W. B. SEABROOK. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES. 





A large number of the men who “go into 
business for themselves’? meet with failure. 


| Almost every business man who is not employed 


in a salaried position is obliged to borrow money 
in order to carry on his business. His own capital 
would in nearly every case be too small for a 
reasonable profit. 

If he is to deal in merchandise, for instance, he 
expects to buy his goods with borrowed money, 
and to sell them ata price so much higher as to 
pay back what he borrowed and leave enough 
over to give himself an income. 

But should he be disappointed in his expecta- 


’ mustaches are put to| bankruptcy was certain if they did not. 


} 





tions of profit, or should he fail to find customers, | 


he may not be able to pay back the borrowed 
money. In that case, he must ‘fail,”’ 
to do business until the bankruptcy law protects 


him, or until he can make private arrangements | provocation, but were assaulted because they wore 


with his creditors. 


Failure in business is the greatest dread of | pursued and maltreated. 
young men starting out for themselves. It will | another died of his injuries, and many sailors 


and cease | 


| 
| 


be interesting, therefore, to glance over some of | 


by the great mercantile agencies, and see if they | 
give any hint how failure may be avoided. 

In the year 1891, considerably more than a 
million men were in business for themselves 
throughout the United States. 

Of this number, more than twelve thousand 
failed in business, and a comparison with other 
recent years shows the number to be not far from 
the annual average. 

Only about one per cent., therefore, of the men 
now in business for themselves, are likely to 
become bankrupt before the year is over. The 
proportion of failures in the number who begin 
business in any one year, however, is much larger. 

Most of the million men already in business 
have experience, and have gained some degree of 
success. The proportion of failures among them 
every year is extremely small; it is the younger 
and untried men among whom bankruptcy is 
most extensive. No one has a right to start in 
business rashly on his own account, and assume 


| that the chances of success are a hundred to one 


in his favor. 

But on the other hand, if a young man is sure 
of himself and understands the business in which 
he is to try his fortune, he need not be discouraged 
by these figures. Careful estimates have been 
made of the causes of business failure in this 
country, and the results teach some useful lessons. 

More than one-half of the business failures in 
the year were due to insufficient preparation, or 
insufficient means to accomplish what was under- 
taken. A great many of them were found by the 
investigators to have been due to absolute incom- 
petence and unfitness for the business chosen. 

But more still of the unsuccessful merchants 





being used for uppers, and that of the flippers | failed because they undertook too much; tried to | 


do business on a large scale all at once, pe rather 
than do a safer business for smaller profit, took 
large risks where wealth would perhaps have 
come had their plans succeeded, but where 


It is important to observe exactly what this 
means. These are results gathered from thou- 
sands of different quarters, and they all agree in 
one point. Personal unfitness for the business 
chosen, and ambition to make money too rashly 
and too fast, are the occasion of more business 
failures than financial panics, excessive competi- 
tion, unlucky business relations, and all other 
causes combined. 

The lessons of these plain statistics to the young | 
man starting out in business for himself are: If | 
he wishes to win permanent success, let him first | 
be sure that he is fitted and properly trained for | 
the business which he is undertaking, and second, 
let him be willing to move slowly, and trust that 
greater success will come with time and experience. 
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PARING APPLES 


ae parings glide 
Between her frail, deft fingers as they roll 
The fruit with dark blade at its pearly side. 
Sweet, sweet, its fresh, rare smell 
From orchard shade and sun, 


And grasses where it fell. —Selected. 
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THE AFFAIR WITH CHILE. 


A few weeks ago The Companion printed an 
article, ““How Wars Begin,’ which was written | 
ata time when there seemed to be a possibility 
that the country would be drawn into a war with 
Chile. At the time this article is written the 
danger point seems to have been passed, and the 
whole incident may now be reviewed from the 
beginning; but the space at our command will 
allow us to give but an outline of the events. 

Chile passed through a revolution in 1891. Ir 
accordance with the practice of this country, the 
regular government of Chile was the only one 
with which the United States held relations until 
the revolution was successful, when the new 
government was promptly recognized. 

The revolutionists, naturally enough, though 
incorrectly, regarded this course as an evidence 
of unfriendliness to their cause, and of a desire 
that the party of Balmaceda should be victorious. 
They thought so the more because the American 
government prevented them from obtaining cer- 
tain aid which was to be conveyed to them by the 
steamship Jtata, sailing from an American port 
in violation of the neutrality laws of this country. 

Their feeling was intensified because the Minister 
of the United States at the capital of Chile, Mr. 
Patrick Egan, gave ‘‘asylum,”’ or protection, in 
his official residence to some of the leaders of the 
defeated Balmaceda party. These men would 
probably have been killed by a mob, or con- 
demned to death after a hasty trial, if they had 
not been so protected. 

An outbreak in Valparaiso, the chief city of | 
Chile, in the early evening of October 16, indicated 
the hostility of the citizens of Chile. The United | 
States cruiser Baltimore was then lying in the 
| port of Valparaiso, and on the afternoon of the | 
day named many of the sailors were given leave | 
to go on shore. It is not known how the affair | 
began, but there were numerous collisions with | 
the citizens, and our unarmed sailors were ad 
upon in various parts of the city. 

So far as the American government is able to | 
ascertain, the sailors of- the Baltimore gave no 














They were assailed, 
One man was killed, 


the Americin uniform. 


were seriously wounded. Moreover, there is strong 


| Valparaiso, instead of protecting the American 
| sailors, acted with the mob. 

Our government immediately sought for an 
explanation, a disavowal of the outrage, and an 
apology for it, and reparation for the injuries 
inflicted. Chile responded only with a vague 
expression of regret for the occurrence — an 
expression that conveyed so little of real sorrow 
that one might almost take it to imply that the 
Chilean government was not sorry at all. 

President Harrison gave an account of the affair 
in his annual message, last December. As soon 
as the message was published the Chilean Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Matta, sent out to all the 
representatives abroad of his country a despatch 
in which the assertions of the President were 
denied in an offensive manner, and wilful false- 
hood was imputed to those who had made the 
statements on which the message was based. 

Our government now had two affairs, instead 
of one, to settle with Chile. The, correspondence 
between the two governments became extremely 
active, the United States urging prompt reparation 
by Chile, Chile pleading for delay. 

The possibility of war became so imminent that 
extensive preparations were made for it. Many 





persons thought that the delay on the part of 
Chile was intentional, and designed to give more 
time for war measures. 

At last the President decided that it was useless | 
to wait longer, and on January 21 sent to Chile | 
a peremptory demand for immediate action on 
the matters in controversy. Chile responded with 
a request that Mr. Egan, our minister, be recalled, 
on the ground that he was not an acceptable 
person. 

Thereupon, on January 











25, the President sent 


| college reports, 


jas a child and lad, and what new-comer, 


the correspondence in the case to Deane. ina 
long special message, rehearsing the whole affair, 
and leaving it for Congress to take such action 
as might seem patriotic. 

But on the same day Chile answered the 
‘ultimatum’’ of the 21st in a despatch which 
conceded practically all that our government 
demanded. The Baltimore affair was deeply 
regretted, the offensive Matta note was with- 
drawn, and the request for the recall of Mr. Egan 
was retracted. 

Thus, to all appearance, a most serious foreign 
complication has been smoothed, and the scandal 
of a war has been averted. Of course we need 
not add that the people of the United States have 
never been hostile to Chile or the Chileans, and 
that nothing pleases them better than to be at 
peace with Chile and with all the world. 


ae a 
OUR HUNGRY GRANDMOTHERS. 


The girls at boarding-school in the days of our 
grandmothers found the rules stricter than they 
are in our day, and sometimes the real rights and 
necessities of youth were ignored. 

The famous boarding-school of Miss Catharine 
Beecher—sister of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
was her assistant principal—was no exception. 
Miss Beecher was in advance of her time in her 
belief in the importance of proper physical care 
for girls; but her ideas as to the kind of care which 
was proper did not always meet the views of her 
pupils. Moreover, while she was planning new 
experiments in diet, the contro! of the table was 
sometimes left entirely to the housekeeper, whose 
administration was quite too economical. 

A daughter of The Companion’s founder, Nathaniel 
Willis, used to relate to her children many esca 
pades of the hungry, underfed girls in search of 
food. 

Once they employed a less violent method to 
improve their diet. The teachers used to sit 
together at one end of the long table at meal-times, 
and the girls had observed that they were accorded 
an unfair advantage in having food set before 
them of better quality, though the same in kind 
as that of the pupils. 

The narrator of the story determined to set the 
matter right, and slipping into the dining-room 
just before the bell rang, she changed the dishes 
of butter at the two ends of the table. 

When the school assembled for dinner, all eyes 
were turned stealthily upon Miss Beecher, who 
presently helped herself to butter, spread a bit of 
bread, and tasted it. She paused; tasted again; 
sniffed dubiously at the offending morsel; nibbled 
at its edge, sniffed once more, and laid it down 
beside her plate. Turning to the housekeeper, she 
remarked: 

“This butter is not the same as usual, Mrs. 
There is something the matter with it.” 

The daring pupil’s opportunity had come. While 
her comrades held their breath in expectation of 
coming wrath, she deliberately changed back the 
dishes, explaining quietly as she did so: 

“Oh no, Miss Beecher, it is just as usual; only 
there has been a change in the dishes. We have 
yours, and you have ours.” 

After that the girls had nothing to complain of in 
regard to butter, and indeed there was a general 
improvement, for Miss Beecher had not been 
aware of the unfair discrimination, and did not 
permit it to continue. 

But she really did not. appreciate the hearty 
appetites of growing girls, and believed, like 
many others at that time, in light food and in less 
than moderate eating. It was the period of slim 
waists, stiff stays, and an admiration for women 
of the delicate and ethereal type; when it was 


A—. 


| thought coarse for a girl to eat heartily, or attach 


much importance to food. 

But at length ten of the hungriest and brightest 
scholars found a way to convince their excellent 
principal of her mistake in believing that the most 
digestible of graham rolls and hygienic dishes 
could properly nourish girls who were not allowed 
sufficient meat, and were discouraged from passing 
their plates a second time for anything. 

They simply invited her to a dinner furnished 
by a caterer, from whom had been ordered a 
delicious meal, and taught her by experience what 
palatable food was, how harmless it could be, and 
how much they, and she, could eat of it. 

The lesson thus gracefully given by the ingen 
ious ten was successful, and all the girls of Miss 
Beecher’s school dined the better for it thereafter. 
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A SINGULAR BOOK. 


The life of Hans Christian Andersen has just 
been published in Copenhagen. We find in it an 
incident which offers a useful suggestion. 

When he was a mere child, we are told, he began 
to keep a diary, and also to preserve every letter, 
bill, or printed statement concerning the members 
of his family. He persevered in this practice 
until the day of his death. His biographer, when 
he began his work, was given chests filled with 
thousands of papers and letters preserved by the 
poet. The great mass of these were destroyed as 
worthless, but many were found to be of great 
value, not only as bearing upon the history of 
Andersen’s life, but as illustrative of forgotten 
phases of social and domestic life. They give to 
the memoir a singular and real charm. 

One of the foremost of American writers had 
two large folio volumes, which were only shown to 
his intimate friends, in which were pasted his 
boyish compositions, the letters written to him 
when he was a child, clippings from school and 
records of family history, crit 
icisms on his work, all the details, in short, which 
enter into the secret history of a life. 

At middle age, no book could be so interesting to 
aman as this. It would be a photograph of himselt 
whether 
friend or enemy, could concern him so much as the 
boy that he once was? 

It would be to him something like the map in the 
Bible in which is traced the wandering of the 
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children of Israel. “Here,” he would say, “I left 
the path, and there again, and there. At that 
place death faced me and was turned back; all 
along the way kindness and love have gone with 
me. There I sinned, and was forgiven.” 

Looking at this map of his life with older and 
clearer eyes he would see how he had never been 
alone, how God had gone with him through every 
step of the way. 

How many of the younger readers of The 
Companion will make such a book? 

To be genuine it must be for their own reading 
only. 
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JUST PRIDE. 


Jasmin, the Gascon poet who was also a barber, 
had many a strange adventure arising from the 
incongruity of his two professions. 

At one time, when he was visiting the mayor of 
a French town, and had promised to give an 
informal recitation to the towns-people, the hour 
arrived, and his host did not appear. Several 
important personages assembled to accompany 
them to the hall, but the mayor remained invisible, 
busied with his toilet. 

Finally, fearing the impatience of his guests, he 
opened the door of his chamber to apologize, and 
showed his face covered with lather. 

“Just a moment,” said he; “I am finishing my 
shaving.” 

“Oh,” said Jasmin, “let me help you!” 

He at once doffed his coat, gave a finishing touch 
to the razor, and shaved the mayor in a twinkling, 
with what he called his “hand of velvet.” Ina 
few minutes, he was in the hall receiving tumul- 
tuous applause for his splendid recitations. 

At another time, however, he treated a rich snob 
to the snubbing he deserved. Jasmin had been 
reciting his poems for the benefit of the poor, and 
had afterward been escorted in triumphal proces- 
sion to his hotel. Next morning, while he was still 
in bed, some one knocked at the door, a vulgar 
nabob entered, and installed himself, without 
invitation, in a chair. 

“My dear Jasmin,” said he, patronizingly, “I am 
a banker, a millionaire, as you know; I wish you 
to shave me with your own hand. Please set to 
work at once, for | am pressed for time. You can 
ask what you like for your trouble.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Jasmin, with pride. “I 
shave for pay at home, only.” 

“What do you say?” 

“It is true, sir. I shave for pay only at home.” 

“Come, come! You are jesting. I cannot be put 
off. Make your charge what you like, but shave 
me!”” 

“Again I say, sir, it is impossible!” 

“How impossible? Isn’t it your trade?” 

“It is, but at this moment I am not disposed to 
exercise it.” 

In spite of renewed bribes and entreaties Jasinin 
remained firm, and the millionaire went away 
unshaved. 
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A, PATRIOTIC ELECTION. 


An unusual election was held in the city of New 
York on the second day of last November—the day 
of the State election. It was the “‘patriotic election” 
held in the industrial schools of the Children’s Aid 
Society, and its purpose was to determine whether 
the pupils of each school should salute the nation’s 
flag every day after morning exercises. 

There are twenty-one of these schools in the city, 
and they have more than five thousand scholars, 
almost all of whom were either born abroad or are 
the children of the foreign-born. In several of 
them the children are all Italians. 

The children chose their own judges of election, 
and did their voting in due form. Out of more 
than four thousand votes cast in all the schools, 
only about forty were recorded as against saluting 
the flag. Several of the schools, including all the 
Italian schools, voted unanimously to salute. 

From each school there came to the principal, 
through the judges of election, a formal declara- 
tion like the following: 

“We accordingly declare that the teachers and 
scholars in this school have decided by a majority 
of —— votes to salute the nation’s flag every day 
at the morning exercises.” 

In each of these schools, therefore, the cheering 
spectacle is now presented daily of the pupils 
joyfully saluting their country through its flag, as 
the result of their own choice, and not as a matter 
of requirement from their teachers. They testify 
in this spontaneous way their appreciation of the 
vast advantage which they enjoy in the free 
schools of this free country. 

Scholars who have cast such a vote in such an 
election can hardly fail to grow up proud of their 
country, and as they learn its story and achieve- 
ments, they must resolve to be worthy of its 
citizenship. 

——  - seu 


TIMELY HINT. 


In some small parishes where the minister has 
no regular salary, but depends upon the contribu- 
tions of his thin congregation for support, it 
undoubtedly seems a little hard at times that the 
parishioners are so much more ready to provide 
for the heathen in far-off lands than for the poor 
clergyman who faithfully preaches to and visits 
them year after year. 

Parson Cliff had an invalid wife and a large 
family, but though some of his parishioners were 
well-to-do, and respected him highly, they were 
often, in their zeal for the heathen, forgetful of 
the duty nearer home. 

The old meeting-house was badly in want of 
repair, and the minister’s family were in need of 
many things; but as the house could not complain, 
and the family did not, the “Burmese Gleaners” 
society absorbed all the zeal that was available in 
the parish, as well as most of the funds that could 
be raised. 

“They’re only thoughtless, my dear,” the minis- 
ter patiently explained to his wife one day. “But 
{ think perhaps it will do no harm, now that matters 
have gone so far, for me to give them a little hint 
next Sabbath as to the way things stand. I would 
not wish to take from the heathen, but —” 








The pastor never finished his sentence, but the 
next Sunday morning he said, as he buttoned his 
threadbare coat closer about his spare form: 

“Brethren and sisters, I have noticed that some 
members of the congregation are shivering from 
the cold. I would gladly have replaced the broken 
pane of glass in the window directly behind me 
weeks ago, but no rags could be spared from the 
family wardrobe. The cvuliection for foreign 
missions will now be taken up, after which we will 
sing the Missionary hymn!” 

The pastor received a number of calls during 
the week which followed, in the course of which 
his heart was made much lighter and his purse 
heavier, and at the next meeting of the Burmese 
Gleaners it was voted that a portion of the sum 
raised each month was to be reserved for Home 
Missions. 


DISCOVERY OF INDIA-RJ/BBER. 


The existence of rubber and some knowledge 
of its properties must have been known to the 
Mexican Indians a long time before it was dis- 
covered by the whites. The first mention of it 
was made by Herrera in his account of the second 
voyage of Columbus, when he speaks of a ball 
used by the Indians made from the gum of a tree, 
which was lighter and bounced far better than the 
famous windballs of Castile. 


Torquemada, writing nearly a century later, also 
speaks of rubber, which he found was used by the 
natives in cases of hemorrhage and for various 
other diseases. Mixed and taken with cocoa, it 
made an excellent healing emollient for the lungs, 
and applied externally it possessed properties of 
special value in removing tightness of the chest. 

The first accurate information regarding this 
wonderful plant was furnished by La Condamine, 
a French scientist, who was sent in 1735 by the 
government of France to measure an arc of the 
meridian near Quito. This brought him to the 
heart of the rubber-growing country, and much 
valuable information was thus obtained. 

Nevertheless, rubber remained practically un- 
known, save as a curiosity, for many years after 
that, and it was near the close of the eighteenth 
century when Doctor Priestley, in a preface to his 
work on Perspective, called attention to rubber as 
“a novelty for erasing pencil marks,” stating that 
“it is sold in cubical pieces of half aninch for three 
shillings each.” 

For this purpose it was imported into England, 
but it was little used, except by artists, until about 
1820, nearly three hundred years after its first 
introduction to civilization. 

The successful manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments was then accomplished, and the wonderful 
capacities of this strange new product began to be 





known, and the commercial world realized the fact 
that a new force had entered the industrial field, 


which was destined to play an important part in | 


the arts and manufactures of the nineteenth | 
century. 


REBUKING A REPORTER. 


An old newspaper man is reported by an 
exchange as making some remarks which may be 
of use to readers who aspire to be writers for the 
press. In his younger days, he says, he was a 
reporter for the New York Herald under the elder 
Bennett. One day Mr. Bennett sent for him. 


“Young man,” said Mr. Bennett, “I notice that in 
your efforts to find men whom you have been 
nstructed to interview you never enter a hotel.” 

“Never enter a hotel?” the reporter answered. 

“No, sir; you invariably write that you ‘drifted 
in,’ and when you do drift in you never meet the 
man.” 

“Never meet him?” 

“No; Lobserve that in every case after ‘drifting 
in’ you either ‘run against’ or ‘stumble across’ the 
object of your pursuit. I wish that in future you 
would simply walk into the hotel and meet people. 
That’s all, sir.” 

The reporter was angry. He prided himself 
upon his literary style. 

“Mr. Bennett,” he said, “I have been writing 
now for nine or ten years, and have worked ona 
number of newspapers as good as the Herald. I 
flatter myself I know something about the English 
language, and I —” 

“Young man,” interrupted Mr. Bennett, “did you 
ever read how a man once boasted to Sydney Smith 
that the stick he carried had been twice round the 
world, and how Smith took the stick, and after 
carefully examining it, said, ‘And yet—and yet it 
is only a stick after all?’” 

The reporter was > ~ than before, but this 
time he said nothing. 8 he expressed it himself, 
he “maintained a tumultuous silence,” and did not 
drift, but went somewhat hurriedly, out of the 
room. 


NOT ARRIVED YET. 


It sometimes seems that although the “divinity 
that doth hedge a king” is now an unknown 
quantity, some royal personages might be recog- 
nized by their common sense. 


The Princess Marie, wife of the Danish Prince 
Valdemar, was journeying through Helsingér one 
day, on an excursion to Sweden. The station- 
master heard of her coming, and not only decorated 
the waiting-room with lilies, but set a watch at the 
door, to prevent the public from intruding on the 
royal oat 

At the expected time the princess and her sister 
appeared, unattended, each carrying a small hand- 
basket. These surely could not be princesses! 
The brusque watchman promptly blocked the 
doorway. 

“You can’t go in,”’ said he. 

“Why not?” asked the astonished travellers. 

‘*Because we expect the Princess Marie.” 

“Then keep a good lookout for her,” laughed the 
amused lady, and went through the common gate 
to the platform. The station-mavter waited all 
day, and then concluded that the princesses had 
taken another route. 


ORDER IN THE HOUSE. 


The French Parliament was not always famous 
for the excitements and turmoils of its debates. 
In the old monarchical days, before the Revolu- 
tion, the sessions of the old Parliament were 
exceedingly dull and prosy affairs. 

One day, it is related, a noble count was trying 
to make a speech, and a very prosy = it was, 
while all the other members were either chatting 
or resting. 

Presently the president of the body rapped 
slightly with his baton. 

“If those gentlemen who are talking to each 
other,” said he, “would kindiy make no more noise 
than those gentlemen who are snoring, it would be 
much appreciated by those gentlemen who are 
trying to listen!” 


“I NEVER see a tree fall without a pang,” wrote 
a contributor; but the sentence was printed, “I 





never seen a tree fal] without a bang.”—T7ruth. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona. | 


ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege 


table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | 


gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. (Adv. 
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— - Nickel plated set, complet 

with screws, by mail, 15c. with Agent's terms. 15 

2 set 25c. J. R. Ferguson & Co., Chester, Conn. iC. 
One thousand gross P. 8S. H. sold the first year. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in 
H ME s struction pres by Mail, 











at student’s Home, in k-keeping, 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. 7 Years’ 
Success. Students and references from every State. 
All ages taught. A ial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Early Spring Dress Goods. 


We cal] attention to six remarkable 





values in lines of goods, made specially 
for our trade. 

Four lines—Herring-Bone, Homespuns 
and Plain Cheviot Serge, 52 inches wide, 
at $1.00 per yard. 

Two lines—Striped and Plain Cheviot 
Serge, 52 inches wide, at $1.25 per yard. 

Samples of these goods will be sent to 
any address if the request states definitely 
the style and quality of goods desired. 

When samples are received please make 
a selection promptly to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 





James McGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, 3%.70.—UCompiete tor 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, I € 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
Sent by express for $3.75 by_registered letter, Stamps, 
xpress or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de- 
scription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph Lines, 
Electric lls, tteries, &c.,. free to any address. 
J.H.BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Largest and best Telegraph Supply House in America. 


TREASURER’S 
Statement. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 











TREASURER’S OFFICE, 29 PARK Row, 
NEw YORK, Dec. 24th, 1891. 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASss: 


Dear Sir: Out of grati- 
tude to you, I wish to add 
my testimony to the value of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, as a 
cure for “La Grippe,” which 
I have had in a very aggra- 
vated form. After three 
weeks treatment with differ- 
ent medicines, without ap- 
parent relief, | was persuad- 
ed to try a bottle of your 
Cherry Pectoral, and was 
almost entirely relieved in 
three days, and cured before 
the bottle was half used up. 


Yours very truly, 
GEO. D. SUTTON. 


La Crippe 
Promptly yields to treat- 
ment with Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. It subdues in- 
flammation, relieves the 


soreness of the lungs, loos- 
ens the cough, and promotes 
expectoration. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prompt toact,sureto cure 


| 





“Stilboma.” 


RTICLES of use and adornment that 

are bright and shining when new, 
always should be kept in that condition. 
It is the state of their greatest perfection. 
Generally they are allowed to become 
tarnished and dull from lack of time, care 
or means of prevention. Their deteri- 
| orated appearance at last demands a remedy, 
and they are given a good cleaning. Pre- 
vention of tarnish is better than its cure, 





and the best preventive as well as cure is 
Stilboma. 

This is a chamois skin thoroughly satu- 
rated with a chemical compound which 
possesses unequalled polishing or burnishing 
properties for gold, silver, brass, steel or 
nickel surfaces. Other polishers are gritty 





| and grind away the surface of metals, thus 
| making bright. They scratch a polished 
surface and destroy its beauty. Stilboma 
burnishes metal surfaces, protecting and 
pommel while it polishes them. There 
| is nothing else like it. 

Stilboma always is ready for use. It 

can be carried about by housemaid or 
porter with the dusting brush, and bright 
| metal surfaces,—silverware, gasoliers, fire- 
sets, lamps, office partitions, signs, etc., 
may be touched up daily before they have 
a chance to become dim and appear old. 
| Each time a lady puts on a gold or silver 
ornament, she can give it a few rubs with 
a Stilboma, thus keeping her jewelry 
sparkling and bright. 

Stilboma is neat and clean. The skin 

is so thoroughly saturated with the com- 
| pound and is in such intimate relations 
| with it, that Stilboma soils nothing, except 
‘the hands using it at first. This washes 
off easily, and after the skin has been used 
|a few times, nothing comes from off it. 
| The chemicals used in its manufacture con- 
| tain neither acids nor poisonous substances. 
| The use of Stilboma saves time and 
‘labor. his can readily be seen. How 
it will save money is not so easily under- 
stood. The compound with which each 
chamois is prepared, does not cover the 
outside merely, but saturates the skin and 
becomes incorporated with it, so that the 
burnishing properties will continue unim- 
pared until the skin itself is worn out. 
The life of a constantly used Stilboma is 
five years. 

But its use effects a double saving. Not 
only does Stilboma brighten and keep 
bright polished surfaces, but it preserves 
gold, silver, steel, nicke] and brass articles, 
|mever scratching or defacing them, but 
| burnishing their polished surfaces, 

Stilboma should be for sale by your 
| druggist, grocer, jeweler or house-furnisher. 

A large sample will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertise- 





| ment was seen and enclose six cents in- 


stamps to 
THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
22 and 24 Euclid Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SEE FAMOUS CITIES. 
PARIS. 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


If you mean to look upon astonishing Paris, and 
know it, be sure, first of all, that you begin well 
equipped. Try to learn the ways of the people, 
and their history and their language. 

If you do not, you are badly out of pitch with 
them, and things which might stir and amuse you 
become merely a vexation. Itis not easy to adjust 
yourself, without patient study, to the most intel- 
lectual and complex environment in Europe. If 
you start out in the insolent attitude of the common 
tourist, whose rule it is never to do in Rome as the 
Romans do, then you play directly into the hands 
of those advertised to speak English, whether in 
shops or on excursions, and dreadful bores they 
are. So make yourself as Parisian as possible 
before you come into your capital. 

The next preliminary is just as important. Buy 
a large-print map of the city, and pore and pore 
over it until you know your bearings perfectly. 
The city is very large, and has a population of 
nearly three millions. But the actual Paris you 
want to see is compact, and within the compass of 
a very few miles. 

Baedecker’s “Paris and its Environs” has many 


| wide streets, with their pomp, folly and move- 
| ment, with all their attendant beauty of modern 


| tudes up to Napoleon III.’s time, the more fun you 





excellent maps, in sections, which may be detached 
and carried about, if you are ashamed of being 
seen, in a strange country, with that bright red 
“give-away” book in your hand. | 

Itis advisable to make your pilgrimages entirely 
your own affair, even where you are not exploring | 
alone. Let nothing deter you from finding, grasp- | 
ing, and remembering for yourself. According to 
a text of very deep meaning, “To him who hath 
shall be given.” Who knows and loves bright 
Paris most, day by day, to him it will be kindest. 

It is pleasant to most people to get the first 
general idea of the looks of a city from the seat of 
acab. This vehicle can be hired for very little to 
carry you slowly from point to point, that you may 
get a good lesson in topography to supplement 
your map-lore. Probably you will observe that 
your driver, who may be a most godly creature, 
has the countenance of an assassin, and clearly 
reminds you of the’ worst days of the Revolution. | 

In taking a street-car, always get on the} 
impériale—the upper out-of-door seats—when you 
can; not because it is cheaper, which, curiously 
enough, it is, but because there your eyes have the 
right of way. 
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The city which is most obvious is not old. The 


conveniences, have existed not more than forty 
years. The better you know its political vicissi- 


will have identifying each district and site under 
its new and oft-changed name. 

It will be wise to devote rainy days to the 
museums and galleries. 
forget to visit the delightful Musée de Cluny, next 
its Roman ruins, and the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, once a glorious Gothic abbey of the 
Benedictines. 

It would be superfluous for me to specify the 
famous and unavoidable places which are to be 
seen in Paris. For that list I may leave you to the 
friendly offices of a guide-book. But unless you 
have many, many hours to spend now and then at 
the Louvre, do not go into it at all, else it will only 
tire and bewilder you with “thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls.” 


Observe the People. 


Whatever you are intent upon, be mindful, first 
and last, of these foreign fellow-mortals at your 
elbow. They are all brains and wings and little 


Among them do not} 





claws, all good-humor and enthusiasm and irony; 
and they will take you exactly as you wish to be 
taken, and show you just as much of their inner 
heart as you deserve. 

I will not speak, either, of excursions by boat or 
omnibus to the lovely country beyond Paris, to the 
suburbs, so quaint and tender and distinctive that 
there is nothing like them in the world; to the 
castles and churches, the woods and rivers which 
make you happy all a sunshiny day. 

Now for practical domestic details, in which 
economy must needs be the first principle. Unless 
you be made of heroic stuff, for every look you 
take at Paris there will be a leak in your pocket- 
book. There never was, perhaps never will be, 
another city with so many temptations to money- 
spending. 

There are two ways of enjoying it. One is the 
Ulyssean way, to think the singing entrancing, 
and yet to keep tied to the mast. 

Make up your mind at once never to board, no 
matter how short a time you have to stay. Pensions, 
since the Exposition especially, are ruinously 
expensive; and freedom and privacy dwell not in 
them. Insist on living in the middle of things. If 
you have a good, patient pair of legs under you, 
the advantage of a residence close to all the great 
sights will repay you a thousand fold in the end. 

There are pleasant quarters to be found near the 
Rue de Rivoli, but if you wanta paradise up six 
flights, and are willing to hold progress, order, 
and fashion at arm’s-length, as most travelling 
Americans are, you are hereby besought to 
emigrate across the river, and to search the darling, 
odd streets south and east of the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Elsewhere in the Latin Quarter the 
drainage and the air are not so good. 


Be sure to insist on a high nest! What you 


| ought to do is to hire your lodgings by the day, 


From the Pavement. 


But above all, walk, walk, walk! See the new 
life from the universal level, and give full swing 
to the passion of curiosity. Itis well, of course, 
to walk any town, but in Paris the reward of the 
pedestrian is exceeding great. 

There are no gaps in its interest, save to an 
antiquarian. Never by any chance will you 
stumble on the commonplace, the dingy, the vulgar. 
At every crossing, in every green patch, over 
every door, there is something beautiful and 
artistic. Not a statue nor fountain anywhere 
which is not worthy of close scrutiny, nor an 
inscription to read which fails to impart some sort 
of pleasant sensation. 

Then the people, the inscrutable, dear people, 
who are to-day at bottom what they were before 
ever the Roman eagles lit upon their hills, the 
people, shrewd and serious, cross and gentle, 
subtie and childlike—who is not glad to watch 
them, and to build up theories about them sure to 
be faulty, even while remembering that Paris is 
not France? At such a theatre the best and the 
most inexpensive seats are the streets. 

Breast the tide of life on the Boulevard des 
Italiens ofa fine evening, to confront the apparition 
of the power of this world, or stand among the 
whirling and dipping lights of the Place de la 
Concorde, of overwhelming memories, or watch, 
under a noonday sun, the boundless bustle of 
the Carrefour Montmartre, and believe that these 
things are not matched in Europe to one who loves 
the workings of human nature. 

Try to penetrate into the corners unknown to 
the makers of guide-books, and so to get, on foot, 
into the inner fairy-ring of Parisian character. 

On Sunday there is the universal sallying forth of 
the patricians and plebeians of that queer republic, 
and there is the marching at noon of the old 
Invalides, or army veterans, each in himself a 
foot-note to historic campaigns. On week-days 
the military bands play in the squares, as duly 
announced in the papers. Middle-aged children 
in their socks, and the shaven poodles in their 
plumy manes and tails, gabble and bark and frisk 
about like so many sprites. In all pleasant 
weather you can look down on a magnificent 
spectacle from the towers of Notre Dame, the 
balconies of the Trocadero, from the Column of 
July, and the heights of Montmartre and St. 
Cloud. 

See all you can, too, of the great schools; the 
Sorbonne and the old Lycées; the little fragrant 
Pare de Monceaux, dear to Balzac, and the still 
lovely Renaissance gardens of the Luxembourg. 
See St. Severin, calm and fair, with its portentous 
gargoyles stretching their throats over the soon- 
to-be-demolished lanes, and the seminary church 
of St. Sulpice, with its hundreds of men’s voices 
sweetly chanting the vesper Psalms. 

Neglect not the venerable highways of St. Antoine 
and St. Denis, full of charm from end to end, nor 
the Quais, drenched in the romance of books from 
generation unto generation, nor quiet havens like 
the Place des Vosges, far as a dream in the 





renovated conventional Paris of to-day. 


with inclusive charges, and have your morning 
roll and chocolate brought to you in bed, as is the 
custom in France. This will make the home 
expenses of one person less than fifty cents a day, 
and there need be no deprivation, no “scrimping” 
whatever. It will cover good care, cleanliness, 
pretty furnishings, pure air, a fine view, and 
liberty. 


Paris Eating-Houses. 


Two persons can get along on a smaller income, 
proportionately, than one; three on less than two. 
Wherever you happen to be, forage for your 
dinner and tea. Paris believes in eating, and 
there will be no difficulty, north, south, east or 
west, in finding a café. 

At the Duval establishments, best, perhaps, for 
ladies who think it necessary to be timid, you can 
have for thirty-five cents a beefsteak beautifully 
served, with vegetables, wine, bread, butter, and 
salad. Two portions in any café are sufficient for 
three persons. Do not go to creameries unless 
they are the very best. 

But if you mean to be more than a mere tourist 
passing through Paris, if you are going there to 
study art for a year, or to perfect yourself in the 
language, your best plan will be to associate with 
yourself some two or three friends of similar 
means and tastes. If one of these will take charge 
of the little household—or better still, if another 
elder person will consent to hold the party together, 
and to attend to the ménage—there is no reason | 
why you should not hire a flat of six or seven | 
rooms, and set up the happiest of homes in the | 





cozy, protecting comfort that a home, ‘be it ever so 
humble,’ bestows.” 

The true way, the philosopher’s way, to see 
Paris is to become a citizen, in order to own the 
city. 


” 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE BLIZZARD. 


That the county fair took place during the closing 
week of the Little Spring school proved a most 
unfortunate circumstance to Miss Deane and her 
pupils. The children had a natural desire to go to 
the fair, but it was highly important that the work 
of the school should be finished, and the teacher 
insisted that this duty should be done before the 
scholars gave themselves up to pleasure. 

She was prepared for dissatisfaction, but was 
confident that she would be able to win the warm- 
hearted child®en over to her own way of thinking 
of the matter. 

However, she was suspicious of her largest 
pupil, Meg Hitower, the daughter of the school 
director. The girl, who was a famous rider, was 
expected to ride her father’s horse at the fair, and 
was quite sure of winning a prize for equestri- 
anism. But it would not be just to make an 
exception in her favor. 





When Miss Deane made the announcement that 
the sessions of the school would not be interrupted, 
Meg took the matter very coolly but sullenly. 
Miss Deane had found her a strange girl—some- 
what secretive, as it seemed, and not inclined to 


| accept the teacher’s proffered friendship. 


Miss Deane had first taken the precaution to 
consult the girl’s father, Ben Hitower, one of the 
settlers from Arkansas who were numerous in the 
section. He assured her of his support. 

“But ye know, miss,” he said, “Meg’s too deep 
ferme. You’d better look out fer her. She’s sot 
on goin’ to the fair, an’ I low if she takes it inter 
her head ter go anyhow, she’ll go. Ye know she 
lowed to take first ticket a-ridin’ Topsy, an’ she is 
mighty peart on critter-back. I own I'd like to see 
*er do it. But keep ’er to books if ye kin; an’ 
watch out fer her!” 

Warned thus by the girl’s own father, Miss 
Deane put herself on her guard against Meg. 

The fair opened on Monday morning, the last 
day in October, and as mild and sunny as May. 
Miss Deane was early at school; but to her surprise 
Meg was there before her, and evidently waiting 
to speak to her. 

“*Pears like we’d git a storm,” said the girl, 
advancing to meet her teacher. “Better shet up 
the books an’ hide out. This shanty won’t stan’ 
no great shakes.” 

Miss Deane’s suspicions were at once aroused. 
Not only was the sky clear and the sun shining, 


Quarter for about one hundred and seventy-five | but the very fact of Meg’s addressing her volun- 


dollars a year. 
which you may have the pleasure of fitting up for 


yourselves. | coldly. 


A kind friend who has long lived in Paris tells 


Not a furnished flat, but one | tarily was in itself a suspicious circumstance. 


“There is no sign of a storm,” the teacher said, 
“The weather is simply delightful.” 
“’Pears like,” assented Meg. “But pap ‘lowed 


me that furnished apartments are usually high- | sech sort o’ weather natchelly breeds blizzards.” 


priced. Four persons, at an outlay of fifty dollars 
each for furnishing, can have an interior exactly 
to their minds, with books, pictures, a roaring log- 
fire, a centre-table with a generous lamp, and a 
ring of contented faces about it. 

Such furnishings, excepting the contented faces, 
which no money can buy, can always be sold, even 
after considerable use, at half-price. 

Four refined young people, who must needs be 
well-fed and well-dressed, can get along luxuriously 
enough for Jess than two hundred and fifty dollars 
each for the year, and this estimate includes 
everything: rents, fuel, light, food, laundry bills, 
and the services of a woman who comes in every 
day for the coarser work. 

“And then,” says my friend, who knows by 
heart what youth delights in, and who is not and 
could not stoop to be a Bohemian, in the ruder 
sense, “all this home life is so possible, even with 
the high market-prices ruling Paris, that I wonder 
to see the thousands of students here living in 
such precarious, haphazard ways; wasting so 
much time and money in pensions, faring meanly 
and unhealthfully at cafés and creameries, filling 
their odd hours and their evenings as best they 
may, and with nothing in their lives of that snug, 








“Blizzards!” repeated Miss Deane, startled in 
spite of herself. Asa new-comer from the East, 
she had heard those terrible storms described, 
and furthermore, she knew that Ben Hitower was 
regarded as an unfailing weather prophet. 

“Did your father tell you so?” she asked. 

“Yase’m,” said Meg. “He ‘lowed that haze off 
yon way looked mighty jubious.” 

Miss Deane glanced toward the northwest, and 
saw a low-lying, far-away bank of hazy clouds, 
which appeared anything but dubious to her. 

“Do these storms ever occur in October?” Miss 
Deane asked. 

“Yase’m. This month four year ago Sam Yaddy 
friz, a-goin’ in from parster. He drapped down 
afore the door not ten foot away. I tell ye, if ye’re 
ketched in a blizzard sech ez that, yer a cooked 
goose.” 

Meg intended no offence in this expression, but 
Miss Deane felt her face color angrily. She had 
not become fully accustomed to this Arkansas 
dialect. Her next question was given in a sharper 
tone than she intended. 

“Did your father go to Painesville to the fair, as 
he intended?” 

“Yase’m. He started before sunup.” 





| “How does it happen that he saw signs of a 
| storm even then, and you wait till now before 
| giving warning?” 

“I "lowed I'd strike ye all to onct,” said Meg, 
| promptly. “Pap warned all the folks on the 
Painesville road, an’ I tole Jim, Tom Gaddy an’ 
the rest o’ the kin folks to keep ther eye peeled. 
Ted Norris lit out fer home when he heerd 
‘blizzard,’ I tell ye. Better shet up the school- 
| house right away. The storm may hang off till 
| even, an’ then agin it moutent; an’ I tell ye this 
| shed’s the no-accountest thing fer a storm! Pap 
| tole ’em ’twa’n’t fitten fer school.” 

Miss Deane could not deny that the school- 
building would prove a poor shelter in case of 
such a storm as she had heard described. Itwasa 
| mere shed, built simply for temporary use. 
| But were there indications of suchastorm? The 
| sky was clear, the air balmy. Could it be possible 
| that that far-away haze meant danger? She could 
not believe it. 

“I seen a flock o’ snow-birds, too, this mornin’,”’ 
said Meg, as yet unaware of her teacher’s sus- 
picions. ‘An’ that’s a mighty sure sign this time 
o’ year.” 

Miss Deane smiled incredulously, and expressed 
her unbelief in signs of that sort. 

“Ye’re peart enough when it comes to books,” 
| said Meg, evidently offended at this doubt. “But 
the’ haint a kid hyar but what knows more about 
the natur’ o’ things.” 

“That will do, Meg,” said Miss Deane, sternly. 
“Take your place in file, and I will ring at once.” 

“Haint ye goin’ to shet up?” inquired Meg, in 
surprise. “Well, if you haint the beatenest! Pap 
said ye mout mark the kids same ez teached, so 
the’ haint no call to keep school, anyway.” 

“Silence! Now, Meg, you force me to say that I 
do not believe you. You are taking a silly revenge 
for not being permitted to go to the fair.” 

Had she been less angry, Miss Deane would 
have regretted her words as soon as uttered. She 
saw that the girl felt herself deeply insulted. 
With flushed, angry face Meg confronted her; and 
in spite of her faded calico gown and uncouth 
sunbonnet, she was a picture of lofty resentment. 

*You have dared to perpetrate a silly joke upon 
me,” Miss Deane persisted. 

“A joke? Oh, yes, I see. I dast do anything. 
I dast to lie to my teacher! Co’se there aint goin’ 
to be no blizzard!” she said, loftily, as she went to 
her seat. 

Miss Deane felt that she had done right. She 
had no further thought of Meg’s warning. Had 
not the girl confessed to falsehood? 

And yet the hours that followed dragged wearily. 
There was little study among the few pupils 
present, and the young faces wore a grave, anxious 
expression. Meg kept sullenly at her books. The 
event of the morning had a depressing effect upon 
all. 

At recess the pupils, all but Meg, filed slowly 
out, and stood about the grounds, silent and 
restless. At last the teacher heard a sound as of 
suppressed weeping in the yard, and going to the 
door found a small girl leaning dejectedly against 
the building, sobbing bitterly. 

She went out to where the child stood. 
is the matter?” she asked. 

“I’m skeered of the blizzard!” said the child. 

“My dear child, there is no danger. Meg con- 
fessed that what she said was not true,” said Miss 
Deane. “It was all a silly joke.” 

“But Meg wuz mad when she said she lied,” 
said the child. “Ben Hitower jest natchelly knows 
the weather by signs.” 

A group of children gathered about them, and it 
was plain they shared the girl’s fears. 

“But the sun is shining!” said Miss Deane, 
reassuringly. “Storms do not burst from clear 
skies like this.” 

“But them clouds hez h’isted plum to west,” said 
a boy, standing aloof and nervously digging his 
toes into the sand. “It looks sort o’ gray ’n’ 
jubious like,” he added. ‘’Pears like I kin jest 
feel the storm in my bones.” 

Miss Deane smiled at this remark, and was 
beginning to think seriously of dismissing these 
few frightened children, when Floy Millets, her 
little niece, came rushing out of the building, her 
face pallid with fear. 

“O auntie, Meg says the blizzard’s coming, sure. 
Let’s go home; oh, let’s go home!” 

At this moment Meg herself appeared. All 
traces of her anger had vanished, and only a 
nervous clasping and unclasping of the brown 
hands betrayed unusual excitement. 

“Have you come out to finish your silly joke?” 
Miss Deane asked. 

“No’m,” said Meg, humbly. “I’m gwine to help 
yealll kin. Thar haint no time to git home now; 
but down thar by the branch, jest beyant the 
spring, thar’s a ole dugout. You-uns know whar 
’tis,” she said, turning to the children; ‘an’ ye’d 
better skin right out, an’ stay thar, too, till I come. 
Now hide out—cut sticks!” 

Bewildered by Meg’s positiveness and her 
masterful way of managing, Miss Deane stood in 
silence, while the children promptly obeyed the 
girl’s commands. Even Floy, calling to her aunt 
to follow quickly, was caught up between two 
strong boys and hurried forward. 

The sun still shone, but Miss Deane became 
conscious now that it shone but dimly, and the 
“dubious grayness” of which the boy had spoken 
was very plain to her. 

“Be ye ready ?” asked Meg, standing composedly 
by her side. “The dugout’s safe. Pap ’n’ I lived 
thar goin’ on six year. Better hurry, miss. Ye 
kin hear it roar now. Law, how she gits thar.” 

One glance was enough to show that Meg had 
indeed spoken truly. The haze had arisen, and 
now filled every inch of space from earth to sky. 
Like a solid wall of gray, misty vapor, it was 
bearing down with frightful rapidity. 

A low, wailing wind had begun to blow in fitful, 
icy blasts. The roar of which Meg spoke grew 
louder and louder. The brightness of noonday 
suddenly vanished, and the gloom of early night 














“What 


powering, paralyzing fear, and then the storm 
was upon them. 

Blinded, deafened, and partially stunned, Miss 
Deane struggled to keep her feet. She tried to 





was about them. There was one instant of over- ~ 
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ery out to Meg, from whom the fury of the storm 
had separated her; but the violence of the wind 
took her breath, and the effort to speak was 
followed by a sense of suffocation. 

At last she felt herself once more in Meg’s 
grasp, and heard her shouting, as if from afar: 

“Stan’ stiff agin the wind, an’ foller my lead!” 

She tried to obey, conscious that in so doing lay 
her only hope. But she felt that the hour of death 
had come. If strong men had perished in these 
storms, dying at their very doors from cold and 
exhaustion, what hope could there be for two frail 
women? 

The storm dragged, hurled and tossed them. 
The intensity of cold was beyond conception. 
There was a dull, hard bitterness which chilled the 
blood, added to the cutting cold which benumbed 
their very senses. And beside all this, to be 
surrounded with the gloom of night, and to feel 
the fine particles of ice and snow like needles 
penetrating the flesh! 

Anna Deane, though a delicate girl and unaccus- 
tomed to exposure of any kind, was nevertheless 
no coward. She thought of Floy, and blessed the 
brave girl at her side that the child was safe. She 
would wait in the dugout and cry for auntie, but | 


probably in vain. | 


She thought of her widowed mother in that | 


far-away Eastern home, and longed to live for her 
sake. She realized fully how vain were all regrets; 


and yet deeper than love of home and kindred, | me—that gal!” 


deeper even than love of life itself, was the 
remorse of conscience for having so cruelly—yes, 
fatally—misjudged this girl. 

She would have been glad to humble herself 
before this child and beg her pardon; but she 
could not. Feeling that even in this terrible | 
tempest God was near, she earnestly prayed in| 
her heart for pardon. Then a great calm filled 
her heart. 

How long they had struggled in the storm! She 
had often heard that people who had lost their 
way wandered ina circle. The dugout was so 
near; surely if they had kept their bearings, they 
must have reached it long ago. 

Then suddenly some huge obstruction filled their 
path. They attempted to step around it, but failed 
and fell prostrate. 

“It’s the ruff of the shanty!’ Meg shouted; and 
with an effort arose to her feet. A life of active 
out-of-door exercise told in her favor in a time 
like this. 

Though Meg shouted, urged, entreated, com- 
manded, Miss Deane made no further effort. 
Despair and resignation alternately filled her 
heart. She heard Meg’s voice, but gradually it 
grew fainter, and finally ceased. 

The tempest seemed to have passed away, and a 
delicious warmth pervaded her being. She was 
overcome by cold and exhaustion, and at last lay 
senseless at Meg’s feet. 

How long she lay thus she could not have told; 
but when consciousness returned, it was Floy’s | 
arms that encircled her neck, and the child’s lips | 
were kissing life and warmth into hers. Meg 
knelt by her side, chafing her hands and smiling 
through tears. 

“It was a close shave that time,” said Meg. “I 
‘lowed your goose was cooked, for sure!” 
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Miss Deane smilea gratefully to hear Meg’s 
voice, which was sweeter now than the sweetest 
music. She saw that by some wonderful means 
they had reached the dugout; that the children 
were safe. With heart overflowing with thanks- 
giving, she lifted up a prayer to God, and then 
humbly besought Meg’s pardon. 

“I wronged you, dear girl,” she said; “and you 
would have given your life for me!” 

Meg was overwhelmed with embarrassment. 
She did not then, nor did she ever afterward, utter 
“a word of pardon. But Miss Deane was beginning 
to understand this strange girl, and smilingly 
listened to her explanation of their rescue. 

At the moment of greatest danger, when Meg, 
bewildered by the storm and almost ready to | 
give up the struggle, still stood guard over her 
unconscious teacher, there occurred one of those 
unaccountable lulls in the storm sometimes noted 
in Western blizzards. It was only momentary, 
and yet was sufficient to show her that they were 
within afew feet of the dugout. The detached 
roof of the schoolhouse had been blown against, 
and lodged in, a small scrub-oak close by. 

“’Peared like I was stronger’n Methusalum 
then,” said Meg. “I gethered ye ez easy like, an’ 
toted ye into the hole.” 

Miss Deane attempted no further thanks. She 





perfect understanding between the two. Meg 
opened her heart and laid bare its girlish 
aspirations and griefs. She knew that she was 
misunderstood, and had grown hard and sullen, 
reckless alike of love or hate. 

“Even when ye ’cused me o’ lyin’, miss,” she 
said, “I was that mad that I didn’t keer.” 

It was not altogether an unhappy company that 
spent that stormy night in the dugout. Floy cried 
herself to sleep, and some complained of hunger, 
but there was a rude fireplace in the dugout, and 
plenty of fragments of wood lay about it, and no 
one suffered from cold. 

The morning dawned gray and stormy; but as 
soon as it was considered safe, word was carried 
to the anxious parents, and there was great 
rejoicing among the widely-scattered dwellings of 
the settlers. 

The shed schoolhouse was blown to pieces in the 
gale. It was never rebuilt, but a fine stone 
building stands in its place. Meg, much against 
her will, found herself quite a famous person. 
When Miss Deane, recovered from the exposure 
| of that day, returned to her city home, Meg went 
with her. She became a pupil at the school from 
which Miss Deane had graduated. 

Ben Hitower gave a cheerful consent to this 
arrangement. 

“Meg was that sot on goin’,” he said, “that 
*twa’n’t no use to go agin it. She’s too many for 


ALICE NEWELL. 
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EARTH'S SNOW-MANTLE. 


Yesterday all day the longing sky 
Bent lovingly and wistfully above her 
While soft white kisses—oh so tenderly | 
Came down and covered her. 


New York Tribune. —Edward A. Jenks. 





For the Companion. 


THE HIDDEN CAUSES OF 
DISEASE. 

By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M. D. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Age is not always to be measured by years. It 
has been truly said that “a man is just as old as 
his arteries;” as long as these living conduits 
retain their soundness and elasticity, the parts 
which they supply with blood will resist decay. 

Overwork, “hard living,” prolonged privation 
and exposure to cold, and, generally speaking, 
whatever makes the fire of life either burn too 
fast or get low for lack of fuel, will add very 
largely to the natural wear and tear of the tissues. 

Dryden speaks of a man whose restless spirit 


Fretted the pigmy body to Soom. 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 
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Anxiety and distress of mind also contribute | 


powerfully to hasten the advent of old age. A 


A case was reported in the British Medical 
Journal not long ago of a man being attacked by | 
cancer at the age of one hundred and two years; 
had he died at the age of one hundred and one | 
years he might well have been cited as an example 
of entire freedom from any tendency to malignant | 
disease. | 

I am inclined to think that the explanation of | 
some part, at least, of the increased prevalence of | 
cancer, as to which alarming statistics are published | 
from time to time in England, is simply that as, 
under our improved hygienic conditions, people 
live considerably longer than they did before, 
more of them have time to develop cancer than 
would be the case if they were cut off while their | 
tissues were in the heyday of their youth. The 
alleged immunity of savages and wild animals | 
from malignant disease is, I believe, to be explained | 
in the same way. 


| 











Peculiarities of Structure. 


Coming next to peculiarity of structure, we find 
ourselves in a region where solid fact bears to | 
quasi-metaphysical speculation about the same 
proportion that the “one halfpennyworth of 
bread” did to the “intolerable deal of sack” in 
Falstaff’s tavern bill. That there are peculiarities 
of structure and constitution which predispose to | 
certain diseases is a fact as to which there can be | 
no possible dispute. 

This is really nearly all we can say about the 
tendency to particular diseases which is seen in 
many persons. Learned men find some comfort | 
in attributing it all to “idiosyncracy,” which like 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia,” is more edifying 
than instructive. All we can say is that the 
peculiarity of structure, whatever it may consist 
in, is a most powerful predisposing cause of 


| disease which tends to aszert itself in spite of the 


most unremitting precautions. | 

A good example of such a proclivity is seen in 
“bleeders,” who suffer from what medical men 
call hemophilia. The constitutional tendency to 
bleed on the slightest provocation is very marked 
in such persons. After the extraction of a tooth 
or a trifling cut they bleed so profusely and so 
long that surgical skill is sometimes taxed to the | 
uttermost to keep them from bleeding to death. 

The late Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold) was 
the subject of this peculiarity to such a degree that 
the lives of his physicians were made a burden by 
the almost incessant demand for their assistance 
which it entailed. It was ultimately the cause of 
his death; and yet the injury which indirectly 
proved fatal was nothing more serious than a | 
slight_twist of the knee-joint which occurred in 
dancing. 

Nothing has yet been discovered to account for 
this extraordinary peculiarity except a revo 


thinness of the blood-vessels, which is far from 
being constantly present in such cases. The 
theory that the Duke of Albany had “one skin less | 
than other people” is probably a grotesquely 
distorted version of this slight structural anomaly. | 


The most noteworthy instance of constitutional 
tendency to disease is seen in the case of con- 


great sorrow will whiten the hairand make a man | sumption, and what used to be called scrofulous | 


look old and worn; adding, in very truth, years to 


his life in the physiological calendar. | 


Probably there is no more potent cause of | diseases. 


lisease than long-continued mental suffering; and 
the greater part of its effect in this way is due to 


the fact that it brings on premature old age. 


diseases. These are now all classed, together 
with consumption, under the head of tuberculous 


The peculiarity of structure in these cases shows | 
itself in this,—that the real cause of the disease 
requires a certain condition of the tissues before it 


Old age causes disease by setting up changes in | can produce its effect. They are more delicate 
the tissues which make them liable to perverted | and more easily injured in predisposed subjects | 
action, as in the transformation of harmless warts | than they are in other people. Wounds do not 


into cancerous growths; or less capable of resist- 


heal kindly, and are apt to fester in persons of this 


ing the effects of cold and other external agencies; | constitution. 
or more prone to wasting which the exhausted 
system finds it more and more difficult to repair. | 


Organs like the brain and the heart— which 
are, as it were, banks for the storing up and dis- 
tribution of vital energy—become worn out, and | 
physiological bankruptcy results. 

The special enemy of old age, inflammation of 
the lungs, is due to weakness of the heart, com- 
bined with loss of elasticity in the lungs. The 
mortification of the feet and ulcers of the legs so 
frequent in the aged are also consequences of 
deficient blood supply, associated with local degen- 
eration of tissue. 


How Paralysis Comes In. 


The arteries lose their elasticity, and give way 
under any unwonted increase in the force of the 
blood current; thus a fit of anger or even a sudden 
movement may be followed by bleeding into the 
brain,—popularly called “apoplexy” or “paralytic 
stroke,”—or a large vessel may become dilated 
into a kind of hollow ball, called an aneurism, 
which causes pain and troublesome complications 
by pressure on the parts in its neighborhood, and 
may at last burst, with an immediately fatal result. 

The changes wrought by old age in the structure 
of the brain show themselves at first in subtle 
alterations of disposition and intellect, such as 
irresolution, timidity, irritability, unreasonable 
suspicion, avarice,—that “good old-gentlemanly 
vice,” as Byron calls it,—garrulity, loss of memory, 
confusion of thought, and all the “characters of 
age” which literature from Homer downward has 
delighted to portray. 

In a more advanced stage these senile changes 
in the brain lead to various forms of mental 
derangement, and in the last scene of all to 
“second childishness and mere oblivion.” 

The most fatal tendency in old age, however, is 
to the formation of what are called “malignant” 
growths. This is distinctively a “senile change,” 
if we are to believe Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, an 
English authority on the subject, who insists that 
cancer is merely chronic inflammation in tissues 
that have undergone the degeneration character- 
istic of old age. F 

It may be asked, If this is the case, how is it that 
so many comparatively young people suffer from 
cancer, while many old persons escape? To this 
it may be replied that, as stated, the tissues may 
already be senile, even in early middle life; 





could only clasp the brown hands tightly, and 
look the words she longed to speak. 
But before the long night ended there was 


| by the disease. 





| 


| 











Some peculiarity of tissue is probably also 
required for the development of cancer, leprosy, 
and other diseases; but the discussion of these 
matters would lead us far beyond the limits of an 
article like this. Moreover, there is really very 
little in the way of established truth to add to the 
sketch of the subject which has been given here. 


Heredity. 


The subject of heredity asa cause of disease is 
avery wide one, and I can only touch the fringe 
of it here. It is probable that its influence has 
been a good deal exaggerated, for on close exami- | 
nation cases of supposed inheritance—of leprosy, 
for instance—often resolve themselves into 
examples of contagion, made operative by the 
constant and unrestricted intercourse of family 
life. Possibly the same may be true to a certain | 
extent of consumption. 

That heredity is a cause of disease, however, 
admits of no doubt. It is not the disease itself, but 
the tendency thereto, that is inherited, just as 
other physical peculiarities are. 

Readers will remember the horseshoe vein on 
the forehead which was the badge of all the tribe 
of Redgauntlet; and there is a well-known family 
in the south of France which for more than three 
centuries has boasted a white lock of hair. The 
Bourbon nose, and the thick lip of the Hapsburgs, 
are other instances in point. 

Consumption, gout, insanity and cancer are the 
diseases which show the greatest tendency to run 
in families. Of the hereditary transmission of | 
gout, nearly every noble family in Europe can 
show the most conclusive proof. With regard to 
cancer the case is not so clear; but statistics prove 
that heredity can be more or less distinctly made 
out in a considerable proportion of those who fall 
victims to the disease. 

The Bonaparte family furnishes a remarkable | 
example of the hereditary transmission of cancer. 
One of the parents of Napoleon the First died of | 
cancer of the liver or stomach. He himself died | 
of cancer of the stomach, which also proved fatal 
to his brother Lucien, and to his sister, the 
beautiful Pauline Borghese. 

A hereditary tendency to disease may not show 
itself till an advanced period of life; as Professor 
Huxley, in his charming autobiographical sketch, 
has lately told us that a peculiar movement of the 
hands which was habitual in his mother has 








further, many old people escape cancer by having | recently shown itself in him. 
| the good fortune to die before they are overtaken | 
]a man has reason to suspect fhat he inherits a 


The moral to be drawn from these facts is that if 
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tendency to a particular disease, he should be 
careful to avoid exposing himself to the conditions 
which favor its development. He should also be 
mindful of his posterity, actual or possible. 

Most people use their bodits as if these were 
their property in fee simple. This is hardly fair 
to their descendants. A man should undoubtedly 
treat his body as though it were strictly entailed, 
and the rights of his heirs should be, as far as 
possible, respected. 

If the attack of the disease can by any means be 
kept off, it is possible that in time the family taint 
may be eliminated. 





For the Companion. 


HOW TO COVER MAGAZINES. 


I shall not consider the dainty protecting covers 


| of plush, silk, satin or chamois, with their decora- 


tions of ribbon, painting and embroidery, but the 
plain, serviceable covers for constant use, on the 
magazines which one wishes to lend generously, 
which are to be used in a reading-club or, above 
all, which are likely to receive severe treatment at 
home. 

It may happen that it devolves upon one to 
assist in establishing a reading-room “ten miles 


| from a lemon,” where cash is scarce and time and 
ingenuity plenty. 


In this case it is a brilliant 
double stroke of economy and convenience to 
make these home-made covers. 

Roll the curtains high, and cover the long dining- 
table with newspapers, with plenty more near 
at hand upon which to paste. Have ready in 
a basket all the necessary materials, namely, 
scissors, pencil, rule and square, strong cord and 
an awl; a sharp knife, a punch and sett, and a 
paper of eyelets from the shoemaker’s shop; a 
roll of large, strong pieces of cotton cloth, another 
of odds and ends of small-figured wall-paper, a 














quantity of the heaviest, stiffest pasteboard obtain 
able, some book-cloth, marbled paper from the 
nearest book-bindery, broad brushes, and glue. 

The glue, put to melt in a glue-pot on the range, 
will be dissolved by the time a bowl of common 
flour paste is ready. 

Lay the brushes upon a large, clean plate in the 
centre of the table. 

Measure the magazines to be fitted, and cut from 


| the pasteboard pieces a trifle larger than the 


magazines. 

From the book-cloth cut the oblong pieces for 
backs and corners, taking care that they are long 
enough to turn over on the wrong side sufficiently. 

Fig. 1 shows the back and corner-pieces on the 
cover, ready to turn over. 

Lay six of these book-cloth backs in a pile, with 
edges carefully evened, and with pencil and rule 
make dots at equal intervals, about an inch from 
the outer edges. With the punch make holes over 
these dots, and with the sett the eyelets may be 
expeditiously inserted. 

Next cut from the cotton cloth strips of the same 
shape as the backs, but a trifle shorter. 

Now cut from the marbled paper pieces to fit the 
outsides of the pasteboards, allowing them to lap 
over on the wrong side about an inch, and clip off 
the front corners diagonally. 

The inside linings of the wall-paper are cut a 
little smaller than the pasteboard pieces. Now 
lay all the cut material in neat piles, ready to put 
together. 

Coat the book-cloth corners over with paste and 
glue. Then draw them tightly across the front 


| corners of the pasteboard pieces, lapping on the 


wrong side. 
= 





FIG. 2. 


The inside of a back is now coated strongly, and 
laid on clean papers. Even with, and close to the 
row of eyelet holes, lay the two pasteboard pieces, 
one on each side. 

Saturate a cotton cloth piece with the paste and 
glue, and lay it parallel with the book-cloth back, 
joining all together. Turn down the projecting 
edges evenly, and let all lie flat a minute, to set. 

Cover the outsides now with the marbled paper, 
and lastly the insides with the lining-paper, to 


| make all look neat on the inside. Let it dry over 


an old magazine, the size of the one it is to be 
used on, if possible, as the proper shape is then 
retained. 

With an awl and cord the magazine is easily 
enclosed. 

The appearance of these covers (Fig. 2) is fully 
equal to that of those costing three or four dollars 
adozen; while these cost, made according to 
directions, less than one dollar a dozen. 

Lucia M. HARVEY. 
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GLASS. 


Learn the materials and the operations essential to making 
glass 
How is glass cut? How ground? How colored? 





What are its chief uses? 
Can you scratch glass with iron? With steel ? 
What things are or have been used as substitutes for glass? | 








For the Companion. 


| CUT THE CORN. 


I cut the corn, the yellow drilling corn, 
That marches to the music of the bourn ; 
Above, the castle lowers on the crag, 

And casts the shadows of its fluttering flag ; 
I labor here from purple peep of morn— 

I only cut the corn. 


The castle court resounds with festal din, 
Wide portals show the revelry within, 

And thither is there borne athwart my view 
A lover prince and all his retinue, 

While up the road foreruns the winding horn. 
lonly cut the corn. 


The lord rides out against the western skies, 
I follow through the dust with shaded eyes ; 
He carols to his horse’s lively tread, 

A helmet plumed upon his haughty head ; 
Devices brave his silver targe adorn. 

I only cut the corn. 


The great lord’s daughter down the pathway trips, | 
A half-unworded song upon her lips ; 

A greyhound guards the whiteness of her hand ; 
Her velvet vestments brush me where I stand. 
How proudly fair! I think I almost mourn 

I only cut the corn. e 


The lord, a corpse borne from the battle-field, 
Comes slowly by, upon his battered shield ; 
The castle in the grave of gloom is laid. 

The lady by her lover is betrayed ; 

And in my heart dwells no unrest or scorn, 

lL only cut the corn. 





EDWARD VALENTINE. 
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For the Companion. 


iS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


On a bright October day not long ago two men 
who, forty years before, had been friends and 
classmates at Harvard, met under the elms of 
Boston Common, and passed each other without 
recognition. 

Mr. A—— went down Beacon Street, and entered 
a stately house in which a famous literary club 
met thatafternoon. ‘They discussed the hackneyed 
question, ‘‘Is life worth living ?”” Mr. A—— read 
a paper which, in a cynical, indifferent way, 
proved to the satisfaction of his hearers that it 
was not worth anything. 

He was a slight man, with a keen, intellectual 
face. In his native State he was well known for 
his wealth, his learning and his high social 
position. All the resources from which affluence 
and brilliancy and power can be forced into a 
man’s career had been within his reach since 
boyhood; but his face bore no other record than 
that of a sickly refinement and weary discontent, 
and when he pronounced human life a failure, his 
hearers knew that he gave the honest verdict of 
his sixty years. 

It did not occur to them that they had been 
sixty useless years; sixty years in which the 
intellect had grown diseased from self-absorption, 
and the heart had withered like an unfruitful 
plant. : 

The other old man, in his patched shoes and 
coarse coat, crossed the Common with a swift, 
energetic step, and entered Tremont Temple. 
There was a meeting there of delegates from the 
mission-fields of the Far West. 

He came to report the progress of civilization 
and Christianity along the wonderful Columbia 
River, on Puget Sound, in the valleys of the 
Frazer, whose mountain walls rival the Alps, in 
the ports of Alaska, and in the fog-bound islands 
of the Pacific. 

He was a tall, powerfully built man, his hair 
as white as snow. His rugged face bose marks 
left by self-denial and severe privations, but 
through it shone the light of a lofty purpose and 
a high faith. 

“That man,” said a by-stander, ‘chose forty 
years ago to give up the agreeable associations 
which he would have enjoyed in New England, 
to do God’s work on the Western frontier. His 
salary has never been more than three hundred 
dollars a year. But he understands the impor- 
tance of his work. 

“The political future of our nation lies largely 
in the development of the great Western Empire, 
and he, with hundreds of other obscure martyrs, 
has given his life to found the new towns and 
future cities of our Western world upon Christian 
principles.” 

When the perils which he had met and the 
hardships which had ground down his life from 
youth to old age were described by one of the 
speakers who introduced him to the audience, he 

_ answered cheerfully that they had only fitted him 
the better for his work. His voice rose like a 
trumpet as he told of great provinces yet to be 
civilized, and of masses of men, Indians, Chinese, 
negroes and corrupt whites, but all his brothers, 
needing, and some of them waiting, to be told of 
Christ. 

That evening a friend met him hurrying to the 
station. ‘What, going back to your work again ?” 
he exclaimed. ‘After forty years’ absence you | 


, 





ought to give a few days to your friends, and to 
rest in your native New England.”’ 








“T have not time,” he said, smiling; ‘“‘I am an 
old man, and there is so much to do!” 

An hour later, he sat in the train rushing 
toward the setting sun. As he thought of the 
vast provinces in the West filled with tribes of 
men from every quarter of the globe waiting to 
hear the message of hope and cheer which he had 
to bring, the blood throbbed in his old body, and 
his eyes glowed with joy. 

“Dear Saviour!’’ he whispered, ‘I thank Thee 
that I have still a little more life for this work 
which Thou hast given me to do.” 


So these two men went each his way. One was 


| like a noble ship aground on a desert coast, its 


sails hanging idle in the sun, its hull crumbling to 
dust, unused and worthless. 

The other was happy and eager in his work, his 
influence a blessing and a benison in every com- 
munity in which he had lived. 

Can the story of these men help our readers to 
decide whether life is worth living ? 


Powe 
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DUELLING. 


In France it has until lately been the rule that a 
gentleman to whom an insulting epithet was 
applied by another, who might be reasonably 
supposed to be a gentleman, must challenge the 
insulter to fight a duel. Matters have now so far 


changed in that country that when the President | 


of the Chamber was lately called a liar and an 
“infamous wretch” in open session of the Chamber, 


| he contented himself with an official rebuke, and 


did not afterward challenge the offender. 


In the last generation no gentleman regarded 
himself as free to decline an invitation to fight a 
duel. A single incident shows at once how cheap 
men held their lives, and how possible it is for one 
man to rebuke another in some more effective way 
than by shooting at him. 

M. de Girardin, the father of the statesman and 
author, Emile de Girardin, on one occasion entered 
a place where several men were firing at a target. 
A gentleman present, whom M. de Girardin did 
not know, hit the bull’s-eye at every shot. 

Several bystanders ex pressed themselves in very 
great admiration of the gentleman’s precision. 

“Yes,” said De Girardin, “he shoots remarkably 
well, but it is quite a different thing to hit a man 
in a duel from hitting a bit of pasteboard. The 
most skilful marksman, who could hit a coin at 
twenty-five paces, might easily miss a man at the 
same distance.” 

The marksman overheard the remark, and was 
offended. 

“I think you are mistaken, sir,” he said to De 
Girardin. “I assure you that if I had you before 
me I shouldn’t miss you.” 

“You can have me when you like,” sat De 
Girardin. 

“Let it be immediately, then,” said the other. 

“At once!” 

An attempt was made to patch the matter up, but 
neither man would agree to an amicable settle- 
ment. The seconds were chosen, and the men 
went to a locality favorable for a duel. 

It was decided that the men should fire sepa- 
rately, and it was left to a decision by lot which 
should fire first. The lot fell to the mysterious 
marksman. He fired at M. de Girardin, and missed 
him. De Girardin stood still, making no sign as if 
to fire at his antagonist. 

“Come, why don’t you shoot?” asked his sec- 


onds. 
“Why should I shoot?” asked De Girardin. 
“There is no reason why I should kill this gentle- 


man. I maintained that even a crack shot could 
poe | miss his man at twenty-five paces. The 
entleman maintained the contrary. He must now 


e convinced that he is wrong. I owe him no ill- 
will for having discovered that.” 

A better method of meeting a mye challenge 
was, no doubt, one which was employed on a 
certain occasion by a French statesman, now living, 
as against M. Victor Noir, an illiterate bully of the 
press in the time of the Second Empire. 

The statesman received from Noir, for no real 
reason whatever, a challenge to fight a duel. Noir 
was a densely ignorant man, and nearly every word 
in the challenge was misspelled. 

The statesman responded with the following 
letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You have called me out without any good 
reason. 

“T have, therefore, the choice of weapons. 

“T choose the spelling-book. 

“And you are a dead man.” 

The duel was never fought. 
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STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


Mr. F. F. Tuckett and two guides—Christian 
Lauener and Ferdinand Imseng—had been to the 
summit of Roche Melon, near Susa, and were on 
their way down when they were overtaken by a 
hail- and thunder-storm. They were not far from 
a little chapel, the annual resort of pious pilgrims 
during a certain part of August, and toward this 
they hastened. Blinded and staggering, they 
reached the door, left their ice-axes outside, and 
darted in, thankful indeed to have a roof over their 
heads. But they did not stay long. Says Mr. 
Tuckett: 


We were in the very central track and focus of 
the storm, and as we sat crouched upon the floor, 
the ground and the building seemed to reel beneath 
the roar of the detonations, and our heads almost 
to swim with the glare of the ne 

Opposite the door was the altar, on the step of 
which I seated myself. Imseng took a place by my 
side, while Christian perched on our coil of rope 
with his back to the wall. 

A quarter of an hour may have passed when a 
flash of intense vividness seemed almost to dart 
through the window, and so affected Imseng’s 
nerves that he hastily quitted his seat and coiled 
himself up near Christian, remarking that “that 
was rather too close to be pleasant.” 

Then came four more really awful flashes, 
followed all but instantaneously by sharp, crack- 
ling thunder, which sounded like a volley of 
bullets against a metal target, and then a fifth with 
a slightly increased interval between it and the 
report. 

was just remarking that I thought the worst 
be over,'when—crash ! went everything, it seemed, 
all at once: 





No warning of the approach of flame, 
Swiftly like sudden death it came. 


If some one had struck me from behind on the 
bump of firmness with a sledge-hammer, or if we 
had been in the interior of a gigantic percussion 
shell which an external blow had suddenly ex- 
ploded, I fancy the sensation might have resembled 
that which [ for the instant experienced. We were 
blinded, deafened, smothered and struck, all in a 
breath. 

The place seemed filled with fire, our ears rang 
with the report, fragments of what looked like 


incandescent matter rained down upon us as 
though a meteorite had burst, and a suffocating 
sulphurous odor almost choked us. For an instant 
we reeled as though stunned, but each sprang to 
his feet and instinctively made for the door. 

What my companions’ ideas were I cannot tell; 
mine were few and simple—I had been struck, or 
was being struck, or both; the roof would be down 
upon us in another moment; inside was death, 
outside our only safety. Out into the blinding hail 
we plunged, dazed and almost stupefied, into the 
nearest shed. 

For the next few minutes the lightning continued 
| to play about us in so awful a manner that we 
were in no mood calmly to investigate the nature 

and extent of our injuries. Imseng held his head 
| between his hands, and rolled it about in so daft a 
manner, that I thought his brain might have been 
affected. 

For my own part, I was conscious of a good deal 
of pain in the region of the right instep, while one 
of Christian’s hands was bleeding, and he was 
holding both his thighs as if in oy 

As the storm drew off toward the Mont Cenis, 
we had time to take stock of our condition. Imseng 
let go his head, Christian declared that his thighs 
were ss better, and the mischief in my foot 

roved to be nothing but a flesh wound. y hat, 
ndeed, was knocked in, ~ 4 pockets were filled 
with stones and plaster, and my heart, it may be, 
was somewhat nearer my mouth than usual, but 
otherwise we could congratulate ourselves, with 
deep thankfulness, on a marvellous escape from 
serious harm. 

The lightning, we found, had first struck the iron 
cross outside the chapel, had smashed in the roof, 
and in the course of its work inside, had overturned 
| the iron cross and wooden candlesticks only three 
| feet from the back of my head. 








Oe 


For the Companion. 


THE RETURN. 


Now home again comes Love who long 
Has absent been, and Joy once more 

From sleep awakes and, with a song, 
Hastens to meet him at the door. 


He sees in each familiar spot 

The friends who sorrowed when he went, 
And all his exile is ra 

*Tis they who tell of banishment. 
For, like that wayward son of old 

Who left his kindred, far to roam, 
Love knew but half the grief they told 

Who long had exiled been at home. 

FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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NOT IN THE PURCHASE. 


Many New England farms are known to the 
people in the surrounding country by the names 
of former owners, who perhaps moved away or 
died many years ago. To the true country people 
this is a simple matter of course, and a man by the 
name of Perkins is not at all disturbed by the fact 
that his farm is known throughout the region as 
the “Stebbins place,” although he bought it of a 
man by the name of Williams, who in turn had 
bought it from a Maynard, who had lived on it for 
some ten years after “Stebbins” died. 


This time-honored custom is, however, not only 
rather confusing, but decidedly objectionable to a 
certain class of men. Martin Baker, who came 
from “York State” to live on a fine old Vermont 
farm, was a person of this class. c 

The farm had belonged to his cousin, another 
Baker, and the present owner was cultivating it, 
as he said, “to the very top of the notch.” 

He painted a sign for the barn, which announced 
to all beholders that this was “Mountain View 
Farm,” but to his disgust he heard his new peor. 
erty spoken of on every hand as “‘th’ old Batchelor 

ace.”” 


His patience was greatly tried by this fact, and 
at last he broke out in a rage one day, when a 
farmer who lived a short distance from him was 
explaining to a new-comer that he, Martin Baker, 
was a man who was “fixin’ up th’ old Batchelor 
place, an’ cal’lated t? hey it known th’ kentry 
raound.” 

“T aint calculatin’ to have it known as the ‘Batch- 
elor place,’ though, I can tell you!” blazed Martin 
Baker, turning upon his petrified neighbor. 

“Haven't I lived on the place over a year now? 

Didn’t I buy it, and pay hard cash for it? Didn’t I 
buy the stock and the pasture land and the wood- 
lots and the meadows, and everything that ever 
belonged to Batchelor? My cousin didn’t own all 
the land, but J do. I’ve bought every inch of it, 
and paid for it. What is there I aint done in the 
buyin’ line in regard to that farm, and a! don’t 
the folks call it by the name I’ve given it? It mads 
me!” 
“I see it doos; I see it doos,” replied the old 
farmer, calmly. “Ye see, friend Baker, ther’s jest 
one way ye’ve over-spec’lated a grain. Ye aint 
bought all of us old folks’s rec’llections; an’ I’m 
afeard ye won’t be able to f’r a year or so, t’? put 
a low figger on it. I cal’late it’s one o’ them few 
cases wher’ time shows for more’n money!” 


~~ 
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ABOUT HATS. 


The tall hat, variously called “chimney-pot,” 
“stove-pipe,” “cylinder,” and what not, became 
fashionable in Paris in 1790, soon after the death 
of Franklin, in whose honor it was known as 
“chapeau Franklin.” In spite of numberless 
changes of style, it has maintained its ground ever 
since, unexpected as such a result would have 
seemed at its first introduction. For a time this 
style of hat was considered revolutionary in 
Germany and Russia; any one wearing a “cylinder” 
was liable to punishment; but the evil reputation 
soon passed away, and the tall, stiff hat, the ugliest 
head-covering that was ever worn and the most 
ridiculed, outlives all other styles. 


In a celebrated beer-garden in Munich, the 
Hofbrauhaus, any man daring to appear in a 
cylinder is likely to have it crushed flat over his 
head, time-honored tradition declaring that here, 
if anywhere, a tall hat is out of place. 

On the contrary, no honorable member sits in 
the English House of Commons without his “pot” 
hat on his head. If he rises to address the House, 
greet a friend, or cross the room, he must hold his 
shiny tile in his hand. Should his name be men- 
tioned in the = of another member, he lifts 
his hat respectfully. If itis in his hand when his 
name is uttered, etiquette requires him to clap it 
hastily on his head in order that he may lift it with 
proper deference. 

In one of the European Parliaments, when the 

resident finds it gop 4 to end an argument, 

e gravely puts on his cylinder. Though it hap- 
pened nearly thirty years ago, people still laugh 
at the recollection of a certain president who, to 
close a celebrated debate, took up his neighbor’s 
hat by mistake; it was far too big for him, and 
falling down about his ears, snuffed him out com- 
pletely from the gaze of the crowded house. 

In Germany, when the Herr Ober-Inspector 
A—— meets his friend, the Herr Chor-Verein- 
Director B—, on the street, the prudent passer-by 
allows them a wide berth; otherwise the majestic 
sweep of the uplifted cylinders is likely to bowl 
him over into the gutter, 








Less agurcesive, but equally striking toa stranger, 
is the Englishman’s fashion of ae his face 
with his tall hat as soon as he has taken hi 
his pew in church. 

The Arabs, when they wish to pronounce their 
most forcible malediction, say, ““May thy soul 
know no more rest than the hat on the head of a 
European!” The hats of kings and emperors 
must have been specially in their minds when they 
framed this curse. 

Lately the little sons of the Emperor of Germany 
were shown the mysteries of a chapeau-claque, or 
crush hat. Shortly afterward, in the ante-room of 
their father, they found a tall hat, and immediately 
desired to test their skill in shutting it up. Being 
an ordinary hat, and without the claqgue mechanism, 
it naturally refused to shut. 

At last one little prince, owing pene, said 
to his brother, “Sit on it, Fritzchen!” Fritz obeyed; 
there followed a loud crack and a roar of laughter 
from the authors of the mischief. e Emperor 
sent out to ask the cause of the disturbance. 
Pointing to the smashed hat, the young crown 
prince replied, with a military salute, “The obsti- 
nate thing wouldn’t shut at first, but among us we 
managed to make it change its mind!” 

The wrecked hat was replaced by a new one, 
which the owner will doubtless keep as a souvenir 
of a very amusing episode in the life of his coun- 
try’s future head. 


3 seat in 
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BUILDING A HOUSE. 


In some parts of New Guinea whole towns are 
built “in the sea.” The inhabitants live in constant 
fear of the bush tribes, and as a protection against 
them, construct their houses just off the shore. 
Mr. W. D. Pitcairn, in his “Two Years Among the 
Savages of New Guinea,” describes a summer villa 
which he built after the native pattern at a cost of 


twenty or twenty-five dollars. Two chiefs under. 


took the work, and received a little more than half 
the money, so that the laborers got ten or twelve 
dollars. 


I drew on the beach a rough ground-plan of the 
house, showing the length and breadth, the division 
of rooms and the two verandas. Peter, one of the 
chiefs, measured the plan with a piece of cane, 
marking the length and breadth, and then rolled 
up the cane and put it in his pocket, or rather in 
his dilly-bag, for of course natives are not provided 
with pockets. 

He went home to his island, and in a few days 
came back with several large canoes with all the 
necessary logs, timber and other materials lashed 
to them, including the sago palm-leaves for the 
roofing, and the cane for splitting into laths; and 
when the house was finished there was very little 
material left. How he calculated so nicely I cannot 
say, but of course he had had considerable 
experience in building native houses. 

Not a nail was used in the building. On the 
sea side the house stood in about four feet of water 
at low tide, and on the shore side was connected 
with the beach by a gangway. 

The people have a curious way of driving piles. 
We gave them a rope, which they fixed round the 
head of the pile, leaving the two ends dangling. 
Several natives got hold of each end and pulled 
alternately, until the pile was worked down to the 
required depth. 

he piles are made of white mangrove, and in 
order to prevent the ravages of the cobra insect, it 
is best to tar the piles well, or better still,—though 
very expensive,—to copper them all over. 

The flooring is of cane, the walls are made of the 
bark or skin of the palm, and the roof of the leaves 
of the sago-palm, which have to be put on sepa- 
rately, the leaves overlapping a little, and on the 
=— are placed some branches of the coco-nut 
palm. 

A house of this kind is quite rain-proof, and if 
well constructed will keep in good condition for at 
least two years. 
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VERY DESIRABLE. 


Carlyle refers, with just severity, to the fact that 
a man once characterized another as “a gentle- 
man,” on the ground that he “kept a gig.” A 
similar guarantee of respectability was that quoted 
in Murray’s Magazine, in regard to a Russian 
servant Koris, whom the maid of the family 
intended to marry. Says the mistress of the 
household: 


Koris, both as a soldier and a servant, is the soul 
of fidelity and trustworthiness, but he has his 
failings, and they are such as to make me doubt 
his merits as a husband. 

Koris, like too many of his countrymen, loves 
vodka to excess, and in his cups, Koris is Koris no 
longer. A raving, howling madman takes his 
i a madman who roars, sings and yells, until 

e falls, a shameful, inert mass, on the ground, 
there to lie until he can rise and shake himself 
free from the murderous liquor. 

With shaking limbs, he staggers off to the bath, 
and first boils and then freezes himself, in orthodox 
Russian fashion. However, this refreshing process 
restores his senses, and ere long, arrayed with 
military neatness and precision, he presents him- 
self, composed and taciturn, before his master. 
Vain are reproaches or advice. 

“A man must enjoy himself sometimes, excel- 
lency,” is invariably his calm reply. 

But such being the habits of the suitor, I thought 
it my duty to speak to the girl. 

“Anitscka,” said I, “are you going to marry 
Koris?” 

“Indeed, yes, little mother.” 

“Do you love Koris?” 

“How should I know, little mother?” was the 
bashful —- 

“But surely,” continued I, “if you do not know 
whether you love him or not, why not wait till you 
find a better man?” 

“A better man than Koris, little mother? No, that 
would not be possible. Koris has a horse, little 
mother, and a cart. Oh, there is no one like him!” 
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RAPID FLIGHT. 


Although something is known about the speed 
of birds and animals, there are few ascertained 
facts concerning that of insects and fishes. They 
rarely move in anything like a straight line, and it 
is hard to arrive at anything more than approxi- 
mate results. In ‘Poachers and Poaching” the 
following example is given: 


I have frequently had the opportunity of dropping 
into company with our largest species of dragon- 
fly along a particular roadside in autumn. 

On foot one has scarcely any means of judging 
of its speed, for in a moment it is past you and out 
of sight; but what is the experience when you are 
driving, say at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour? 

The rapid voyager shoots by i almost out of 
sight; then turns, swerving widely from right to 
left, and passes you again in both directions, trav- 
ersing repeatedly the ground over which you are 
travelling but once. 

We are apt to exaggerate in these matters, but 
with every allowance, having compared the flight 
of the dragon-fly with that of a passing hawk. 
swallow and cuckoo, I have computed that it is 
—— of flying at a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour, 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT YOU CAN BE. 


O little lad, just starting in life’s race, 

Who thinks George Washington’s the grandest 
place! 

The presidency may not be for you; 

But you can be, as he was, brave and true. 
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For the Companion. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


«Miss Nellie, Miss Nellie, wake up, honey!” 

“QO marthmy, please let me alone,’’ replied little 
Nellie Cuggis, as she turned her 
head away from her good black 
nurse. 

“Now, Miss Nellie,’ laughed 
the nurse, good-naturedly, ‘‘has 
yer done forgot "bout de posies 
ve axed Mose fur las’ night? 
Don’ yer know dis is yer gran’- 
pa’s birfday ?”" 

«Grandpapa’s birthday !”’ cried 
Nellie, now wide awake. “Of 
course it is. You 
dear thing, not to 
forget your promise !”’ 
and the soft, rosy 
cheek of the child was 
pressed against that 
of the old black wo- 
man. ‘And oh, what 
lovely flowers! I must 
get up quickly, and 
get down-stairs before 
grandpa is out of his 
bed.”’ 

“Laws, honey,” re- 
plied the nurse, ‘de 
gen'ral’s gone fur his 
mornin’ ride ; gone fur 
a good long ride roun’ 
de plantations.” 

“Dear grandpapa !”’ 
exclaimed Nellie, as 
she sprang from her 
bed, and began to 
quickly bathe and 
dress herself. ‘Dear 
grandpapa, how I do 
love him! I wish all 
my friends were not 
so shy with him.” 

“Well, honey,”’ re- 
plied the nurse, as 
she brushed Nellie’s 
pretty hair, “I s’pose 
it's natch’l. Dey 
jooks on him as de 
President an’ de gret 
gen’ral dat saved de 
country, an’ sent dem 
ole Britishers home 
faster’n dey come. 

“If dey’d seen him 
de way I did after yer 
pa died, dey’d say 
he’s a mighty soft- 
hearted man. ’Peared 
like he'd never smile 
agin. 

“If yer pa ’d been 
his chile, ’stead o’ yer 
grandma’s son when . 
he married her,—she 
was the Widdy Custis, 
you know,—he could- 
n’t ’a’ grieved more. 

“It was jes’ a blessin’ yer pa lef’ two little 
chillen, you an’ yer brother, George Washington 
Parke Custis. You know yer ma died ’fore yer 
pa did, an’ so de gen’ral he ‘dopted yer both fur 
his own gran’chillen. 

“You was jest two year an’ a half ole, honey, 
an’ Marse George six months when yer pa died. 
You don’ "member it, chile, but I does jes’ like it| 
was yesterday.’ 
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“Of course I don’t remember that,’’ said Nellie, | 


who loved to hear her old nurse talk, “‘but I do 
remember the day grandpapa came home from 
camp.”” 

“Massy sakes, Miss Nellie, can you ’member 
dat? Why, you was only jes’ free years ole.” 


“But I remember it,”’ replied Nellie. «I can see 


it all now just as I did when you and I ran down 


the avenue to meet them. The coach with -six | 


beautiful horses and grandpapa and grandmamma 
waving their hands to ws. Now my hair is ready, 
and I must run down-stairs.”’ 


Nellie caught up her flowers and ran out into | 
the hall. Down the broad stairs she went very | 


carefully, fearing that, after all, her grandpapa 
might have returned. But the library was quite 
dark, and no one was there. 

Slipping quickly in she laid her flowers on the 


table, where she knew her grandpapa would be | 


sure to go as soon as he geturned. 


Jizherh. B. wiils t. fir! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















She pulled up the windew-chades, and at that me! Wish you many, many happy birthdays,” 
instant heard the clatter of his horses’ hoofs in | and she gave her grandpapa many loving kisses, 
the avenue, and in a moment her grandpapa’s | as he held her affectionately in his arms. 
voice sounded in the hall as he gave some orders; Just then Mrs. Washington and young George 
to a servant. | Custis came into the room, and they all passed 

Nellie quickly slid behind a high chair which | into the breakfast-room, where General Washing- 
seemed to be a very good hiding-place. ton placed Nellic’s bouquet on the table. 

General Washington, tall, straight, and with Sweet Nellie Custis lived to be an old lady of 
his face glowing with his early morning ride, | seventy-two. She married a nephew of George 
came quickly into the library. | Washington, Lawrence Lewis, and she chose for 

He went straight to his study-table, and his her wedding day her grandpapa’s birthday. 
eyes fell at once on the beautiful bouquet beside| The Twenty-second of February! The date all 





his papers. Americans, young and old, love to honor. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, as he took the flowers in Lizsetu B. Comins. 
his hand, ‘‘What a delightful surprise. I wonder | = 
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who has left me these exquisite roses. I should | 
think it might be Nellie, but my little grand- Wuy did George III. and Washington have 
daughter is almost always asleep at this hour, | the same opinion of the Revolution? Each saw 
still [am quite sure I see her hiding behind th2 | great (t)reason in it. 
big chair.”” 

Nellie burst into laughter, as she 
pushed the chair aside, and sprang \ 
into her grandpapa’s arms, —ta> 
exclaiming, “Oh, I did not 
think you could see 






















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1, 
CHARADE, 


My Jirst is good for little folks and great; 
My second is a measure and a weight; 

My whole is one whose name, 

Of universal fame, 


Is given to a city and a State. E. 8. B. 
2. 
PUZZLE. 
Syncopate ensnared, and leave fal- 
sified. 
Syncopate to bend down, and leave to 


obstruct. 

Syncopate a spring, and leave a bap- 
tismal vessel. 

Syncopate sounds of the voice, and 
leave a part of the foot. 

Syncopate a moving force, and leave a 
marsh. 


See =< Syncopate a laborer on railways, and 


leave a fleet. 
Syncopate an idle fancy, and leave 
a small measure. 
Syncopate to wed, and leave a 
girl’s name. 
Syncopate evergreen 
trees, and leave pas 
ae try. 

Syncopate a loud ery 
of triumph, and leave 
closed. 

-——~f Syncopate eats, and 
; leave stamps used in 
coining. 
The syncopated let- 
ters spell a_ historic 











home. 
3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD 
ENIGMA. 

In profit, not in lose; 

In varnish, not in 
gloss; 

In scatter, not in sow; 

In theatre, not in 
show; 

In midnight, not in 
eve; 

In sorrow, not in 
gricve; 

In — not in 
wink 


What Washington was 
now please to find, 
Then what he fought 
for call to mind 
FRANK SNELLING. 





4. 
CHARADE. 


My /first is a vegeta- 
ble; my second is al 
ways; my third is a 
drink; my fourth is a 
verb; my ji/th is an 
important organ of 
the body; my sixth is 
an exclamation; my 
seventhisa plant. My 
first, ssoond and third 
—tuken together—are 
apropos. My fourth, 
Jivth, sixth and seventh 
—tuken together—are 
a tumult. My whole 
George Washington 
certainly was. 





5. 
ENIGMA, 


Add together three- 
eighths of goodness, 
three-seventhsof cour- 
age, one-sixth of wis 
dom, one -seventh of 
bravery, two-sevenths 
of honesty, three-sev 
enths of dignity, and 
three-eighths of nobil 
ity, to make one of the 
grandest men that 
ever lived. 


6. 


BIRTHDAY ANAGRAM, 


Nogg, he is great 
now. 
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For the Companion. 
TOO BAD! 


| A small, discouraged Washington ington was a great commander. And he gets on 
an old uniform that Uncle Henry wore when he 
was a drummer-boy in the war, and he flourishes 
a sword and talks big, and seems to think that is 
being like Washington. 
| Now I think that George Washington would 
| have been just the same in plain clothes, without 
|}a sword. I think it was what he was and what 
he did that made him a famous man. 
And if my brother would keep on his every-day 
For the Companion. suit, and help Neddie with his examples—as 
he wanted him to yesterday afternoon, when 
| WHAT HAZEL THINKS. mamma was busy with her mission people, and 
I think boys are very queer. They want to be| | I had my mending to do—and be polite to me, 
like some great hero, and they make so much {and go across the street with me when it is so 
talk about it, and they try to be like him in a few | crowded with teams,—instead of running ahead, 
show things, and never seem to mind about the | and saying, “Oh, ’fraid of a horse! ‘fraid of ay 
things that truly make a man great. | horse!”’ as he did this morning,—he would be a | 
There is my brother. He talks about being | good deal more like Washington. That’s what I 
| like George Washington, and he lords it over me | think. 


| Stood in the cherry row; 
He hacked away with might and main, 
But scarce a mark would show. 


“I’ve got the hatchet and the name,” 
Quoth Georgie, with a frown, 

“But this old tree’s so big and tough, 

} I cannot cut it down!” E. 8. B. 
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and the little ones, because he says that Wash- 


7. 
CHERRY PI. 


I neanto lelt a ile, 
tafreh, I tcu ti hitw 
ym tiliet cetahth. 


8. 


CHARADE. 


Throughout the world, the civilized 
world, 


My third is sought by young and old, 
My whole was second to none. 


7 | My frst and second ts done; 


9. 
DOUBLE WORD-LADDER. 


* * * * * *] 
Qe *£ & & & * 
* ‘ek & #8 
4* *# *& & & * 
* ‘ce e* & £5 
6* * * * *& * 
* **e @ ee #7 
gS* *'s & & * 
* *e & & HYD 
0* * * * # * 


First upright, an American capital; 2d, presiding 
officers; 3d, the Executive Mansion. Rounds: Ist, 
a tropical tree; 2d, defensive arms; 3d, Italian 
city ; 4th, armies; 5th, idol; 6th, shining, ay; 7th,a 
muse; 8th, a prickle; 9th, taxes; 10th, substantives. 


10. 
A BURIED ANNIVERSARY. 





He told me his father was going to plant a yellow 
ash in G. T., on Simpson’s farm, and when I asked 
| him what G. T. meant, he said Great Territory. 

Louisville is the city of my birth, Dayton the 

| city of my adoption. 
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BANANA. 


THE 
The banana, a writer in Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, goes back to the earliest 
days. Alexander’s soldiers, as Pliny says, joined 
the sages of India seated in its shade and partaking 
of its delicious fruits. Hence the name 
given the plant, which likewise bears the name of 
Jupiter’s fair daughter, Musa. Now it has been 
shown that the banana is of Malayan origin. How 
did it get to India and South America and Mexico? 
The feet of birds have borne seed a full ten 
thousand miles, while the cocoanut has floated 
well-nigh the world around in the great ocean 
currents. But the cultivated banana has no seeds, 
nor has it a casing like the globular cocoanut to 
float it around over the waters. Then it must 
have been carried by man. 


says 


sapientum, 


It is significant that the Aztees had traditions of 
visits by people from over the seas, while there 
was, as if to confirm these traditions, an admixture 


of the religion of the Brahmins in their own 
theology. “How unlikely it would have seemed 
that the humble banana should step forward to 


prove that, before Columbus or Leif Ericson had 
an existence, some swarthy denizens of the Old 
World had made their way across the waters! 

Wild varieties of banana have been 
Ceylon, Cochin China and the Philippines. These, 
of course, have seeds, but they are inferior to the 
long-cultivated varieties. The banana is cultivated 
by suckers, and it is in this way that the plant is 
perpetuated indefinitely. 

The banana belongs to the lily family, and isa 
developed tropical lily, from which by ages of 
cultivation the seeds have been eliminated, while 
the fruit, for which it has been cultivated, has 
greatly expanded. In_ relation to the bearing 
qualities of this fruit Humboldt, who early saw 
the wonders of the plant, said that the ground that 
would grow ninety-nine pounds of potatoes would 
grow thirty three’ mevand of wheat, but that the 
sume ground would grow four thousand pounds of 
bananas. 

The banana possesses all the essentials to the 
sustenance of life. Of wheat alone, or potatoes 
alone, this cannot be said. When taken as a 
steady diet the banana is cooked—baked dry in the 
green state, pulped and boiled in water as a soup, 
or cut in slices and fried. 

The leaves of the banana, often six feet long and 
two feet wide, are tender, and the strong winds of 
the tropics soon tear them in strips, the reby adding 
to their grace and beauty. The banana is a fruit 
that beast and bird, as well as man, are fond of, 
and the owner, when he lives ina sparsely settled 
country, must protect his plantation by a fence of 
some thorny plant. 


+ 
a 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
There are many members of the “Peterkin” 
family beside those described in the amusing 
story about them; and it would be a great relief if 
there were enough duplicates of “the lady from 
Philadelphia” to look after these unfortunates and 
make suggestions to them. 


“Jeems” Porter had the reputation among his 
neighbors of being “turrible wantiw’ in forethought 
an’ cale’lation.” He was continually grumbling 
about his bad luck. “Other folks,” he was wout to 
say, “hey things come right ter hand, ’thaout 
exertin’ ’emselves what ye might call scursely at 
all; but as fer me, it’s work, work from mornin’ 
till night, an’ everythin’ set dead aginst me, inter 
the bargain!” 

(ne day a passer by spied Jeems mowing witha 
dull seythe, nearly under the bars which separated 
his “pasture piece” from the yard at one side of 
his house. Jeems, who was bent nearly double, 
heard the footsteps, and slowly straightened him- 
self and turned around. 

“What in Tunkett be 
Jeems?” inquired the 
moment’s conversation. 

“Doin’?” groaned Jeems. 
this plaguy grass. 
*’n’ tougher under them bars than any wheres else 
on the hull place; an’ I aint s0 young es I was, an’ 
I’m all beat out, stoopin’ over, an’ can’t hardly 
fetch along breath when I rise up; an’ my seythe’s 
duller’n common to-day; but law sakes, ye can’t 

et no small boys raound here thet’s willin’ ter do 
jobs fitted fer ’em. A small boy, naow, ¢’d mow 
under them bars a sight easier’n I ken!” 

“But why don’t ye take daown the bars?” 
inquired the friend. “Yer caows are way up in 
the piece, aint they?” 

Jeems laid down the scythe and began to remove 
the bars. When they were all on the ground he 
said slowly: 

“I feel ter say I’m *bleeged ter ve; 


” 


ye doin’ under them bars, 
passer-by, stopping for a 


“Dm a-tryin’ ter cut 


it'll lighten 


up my job considduble;” and with no further 
remarks he resumed his inowing. 
+oe———__ 
WHERE HE BELONGED. 


A clergyman who must have believed in preach- 
ing righteousness seven days in the week had his 
attention attracted by a jockey who appeared to 
be trying to take in a simple gentleman by selling 
him a broken-winded horse fora sound one. The 
story is related in Argonaut. 

The minister drew the gentleman aside, and 
advised him to be on his guard, at the same time 
pointing out the horse’s weak points. The gentle. 
man thanked him, and the bargain was off, The 
joc key was nettled. 

‘Parson,” said he, “I had much rather hear you 
yeeee h than to see you interfering in this way 
vetw een man and man. 

“Very well,” answered the clergyman, 
had been where you ought to have 
Sunday, you might “have heard me.” 

“Where was that?” asked the horse-dealer. 

“In the state-prison,” said the minister. 


“if you 
been ast 


eo 
NOT THE SAME NAME, 


A lady who prides herself upon always remem- 
bering the name of a person whom she has once 
met, had a droll experience the other day. 


At a railway station she encountered « man 
whose face was familiar to her, and whom she soon 
remembered having seen at the house of a friend 
some months before. With the utmost graciousness 
of manner, she turned to the stranger, and said: 

“Isn’t this Mr. Tombstone, whom I met at Mrs. 
Lyman’s?” 

The stranger looked at 
expression of countenance. 

‘I may have met you at Mrs. Lyman’s,” he said, 

“but you have somewhat twisted’ my name. Iam 

Mr. Stonegrave.” 


her with a baMing 


” 


Doos seem’s ef it grew longer | 
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| the money. Send once only and then 
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To break up a oul or a chill no remedy excels | 

“Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. | Adv. 
<apesientiiptenas 

Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes .he 
most delicious cf dishes. Avoid goods only recom- 
mended by their cheapness [ Ade. 





Agents ‘wanted for the very best sheets | 


STA MPS. 
at 40 per cent.com. PuTNAM Bros., Lewiston, Me. 


STAMP COLLECTORS send for lists, 


papers, and 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C. -H.Mekeel, Si 


Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell app approv al sheets. 
40 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, 
GUITAR or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 5 cts. set. Circular 
free. k. E. HOWE, 187 Washington St., Chicago. Ill 


| ee to Boys and Girls— $24. Home Gym 
nasium for starting Physic alc ‘ulture Club. Circular 








Com. 
Mass. 








free. Whitney Home Gymnasium Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
V RS. KRONCKE’S BOARDING SCHOOL | 
a) for girls. E — eae and German. aereer 
advant _f usic. 5958 Wright Street, Shicago. 
DR, TAFT’S AS ENE | 


ASTHMAL, 
| URED? fails; send us your 
THE DR Tht will m< il trial BOTTLE FRE 
THE OR. TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y E 
cts. with name, or name,town & state, lic 
New Self- -inking Pen and Stamp. 
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Our PET S™ NOT THE CHEAP KIND 
Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. comp! 7 
to fomake any ™ name, 15¢c Agents latest hy Stam 
Rubber Stamp Co. E 15, New Haven, ‘ean 
 PEAKER: pIALoc ss. ENTERTAIn- | 
eee ames Spar 
» Game y 
Magic. © Deseri ive fatalog 
DEWITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, New York. 
T, MPS! 100 LIDG } 10 all different, Heligoland, Japan, 
$ A Spain, Hamburg, ete , with 
Album, 0 10e. Price list, citulars, 
EE! Agents a rae at 33 1-3 per cent. com. 
TANDARD STAMP CO.,925 LaSalle Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America. 
'E.EETH. Beautiful white teeth, healthy gums and 
fragrant breath secured by using our. perfumec 
Dentifrice. Preserves the teeth and strengthens the 
gums. Pure and harmless. Large bottle, post-paid 


only 25 cts. Send at once if you prize lovely teeth anc 
rosy gums. _ Ever; Le praises it. Givee it a trial. 
MARVIN PHAR. , Box 2%, Washington, D. C. 





Interest novese _ -annually by draft 
Perso 


on New York onal attention | 


given to all loans. Highest references. 
ddress ICY J. ICYCLES Fairhaven, Wash. 











BIC - ON EASY 

S aviure 

ICY 45 1 makes new or 2d 
hand. Lowest price guaranteed. Lar; 


/ stock and oldest dealers in U.S. Geta, 
free. Agia. wanted. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 | G8t., Peoria, wa 


Lon 
54 to 166 State St., 


Will Mall Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Bquipments, 400 Fine Il- p 
lustrations, describing every article \ 
required by Bands or Drum Corps, 
Contains Instructions for Amateur Bands 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
‘Laws and a Selected List of Band Music. 


SEEDS 10 pkts. choice Flower Seeds 10c. & pkts. 


Vegetable Seeds 10c. New Early Moon 
Flower 10c. German Mixed Flower 
Seeds, 400 kinds, 10c. All 8@ cts. anda pkt. of Bush Lima 
Beans, Everblooming Greenland Eencies, and Floral 
Annual free with poe mg Address J. J. BELL, Windsor, N.Y. oi 


Are in Great Demand, 


We are having more orders 
for them than we can fill. 
Come and learn telegraphy 
now and we will put you at 
work as soon as you are com- 
vetent. Write for circulars. 

jalentines’School a Aad 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





N & HEALY 
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N ET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS | 


MOUTH ORGA N. Chart and 
circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical Ly apn 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa 
Music Nove.ty Co., Detroit, -% 












Eclipses "all other pussies other puzzles. How to get the 
Penny out ofthe case, is the tri trick. Easy © 
—impossible, other- \aieg 


nial. 12 for Stor tbe 100 for 
GERSOLL & Bro.65 CortiandtSt.N.Y.city. 


rNHOUSANDS of boys and girls have mastered a 





fine style of writing by home study from Palmer's 
Guide to Muscular Movement Writing. Price $1, prepaid. 
Circular of commendations with sample copy of the 
poate wees Ww ESTERN PENMAN, free. A.N.PALMER, 
Pres., © edar Rapi sk College,Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


DO YOUR OWN | Card Press . 33. 


Sy PRINTI NG Circular Press $8. 


Small Newspaper 
Type-setting easy, 


Press $44. 
printed rules. Send 

2 stamps | eatalc 

cards, &c K 


e of presses, type, 
i. SEY & CO. 
to factory. ; Meriden, Connecticut. 


oP 
Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver ——— & twin disorder. Consti- 
pation a result of ¢ ay = Food to be taken. Foc 
to be avoided. Mai ree to any address. JOH 
H. McA LVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 

made rapidl. 
MONE selling tne | 
“New Model Hall Typewriter.” 
Agents allowed better commis- 
> sions than any ever before offered 
. by a standard company. Sell a 
useful article, please everybody 
and make money yourself. It 
will pay you to address 

















RELIABLE WOMAN 


Wanted in every county to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. ay Celebrated Spiral Spring 
Corsets and Clasps. Wages 925 pert month and expenses. 
$3 sample out t free. Send postage for — 
and terms. NICHOLS MFG. Co., 3:8 Canal St., New York. 


The Chemical Diamond Wick. | 


indestructible — E its no | 








ail 


ight—Brighter than Gas—No Trim- 
ming—Does not break the Chimney. 

Fort Oil Stoves it :4 of inestimable value. 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 
| THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


with “* PERFECTION" Dyes and 
get brilliant and fast colors. Send 
us your address on postal card 

and get - Lona oad sample cards 
of “a PE RFECTION “ Cotton Dyes 
(new cates) with catalogue and 
valuable mformation free. (Men- 


tion this pa 
. ¥. CUSHING & CO. 
Foxcroft, Maine. 


- Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


successful oper- 
hag ie t oy ee Self-Regulating, 
class Hatcher mace, 















cost t! fan any otter. 
GEO. H. STAUL, Quincy, LiL 
SARIN TR 


a KLEINER 
) oR SMELDS \©/ 


7ye Ge* SUPERIOR TO ALL “7 


aan pair of git style posed on rece t mol 
LEINERT RUBBER 





LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE”’ 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
uy of “ei 


stationer. _ DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, } 




















stock of mae 

sheet music a, includi: songs, costae hes, waltzes, 
HATHAW: AY, 339 Was ington Street, t, Boston, Mai Mass. 
Have you seen this machine 


The best fishing, hunting and all around boat in the market. — 
mal ek send : by 
Bi Dt Peal 

Se. ris Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart 
ete., for otwrhes and 100 songs, words ad 

sé 

THE BABY’S DELICHT” | 
Exercising Machine. 
yet? If not, write to us at 
Has not_your baby a 


MUSIC SALE cst 
Fh ay 
™ nusic, be. * se atacrion es or money bac 
PRICE 83.00. 
est There 


order the machine direct: 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. | 
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ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
jj Pitchers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 


_ Always bears this ‘Trade-Mark, Ask your | dealer forit. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S! 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





Made expressly for weav- 
ing Rag Carpets, Rugs, 
Silk Curtains, etc. Send 
to Eureka Loom Co., 
2007 W. Main St., Battle 
Creek, Mich., for circular. 








Non-Arsenical, 
= gh 4 sa A very large line of samples sent 
The Providence Wall Paper House, | 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
Druggists. 














cents, 
Factory prices. Enor- 
see $s. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to te. Gold 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
v CONSUMPTIVE? 


OM PANY 36 to Bo E. anaes he N. ¥. 

mous assortment of 

rec 5e. to Fr Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
» We. Bord 
Ww qotmminater St., 
Se 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 

Use eer s rebility Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 


|W f i | 5 Attractive 
styles. Goods sent to 
ers, all widths to mateli, in proportion. 
Prov pidonce, 
The popular favorite for dressing 
and is sure to please. Wc. & $1 at 
Weak L Lungs, Debi vility, Indigestion, Pain. Take | in time. 0c. 








Lettue 
A Kadish, Tomato and % 
onl ice pent Flower Seeds--in all 
kgs. (listed in no catalog in 
America under 50c¢ 
This low offer is to i 
my live O00 G 















nts. Xie ROSES 
legant Catalog con- 
4 col’d plates, tal 
ve 9 Pkgs., 17¢. 


JOHN Ae A. SALZER, 


Cood 136° mB THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
“old | E AT sells the apeste, the 
Papers oC largest’ business & 


WALL PAPER 


If a bare any F a rpostage on sae Wall Paper, donot 
fi a to samples,and hisguide 
via AER 38 





W. Madison-st. Chicago 
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N. Typevcriter Co., Boston, Mass, 


m 
Jonsumes less Oil—Gives_a Softer | 





“Harper’s Weekly” during the War-is now entirely 
out of print and the plates have been destroye: 
Harper’s Pictorial Eitecory of the Civil War 
is the Poniy com ang general weed the War ; and, in 
addition to being the best history, t contains all the 
illustrations of material value in “ arper’s Weekly” 
from 1861 to 1865. Two splendid oats same size 

age as ‘“Harper’s Weekly.” inacrations. 

aASY PayMeENTs. Illustrated Circular FREE 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, Chicago. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 
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Z EGGLESTON’. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
9 others, is cm | shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all sitions of the y, 
while the ball in the —_. a 
back the intestines jus a per- 
son does with the finger. With light tt the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, il. 


A Rifle that is Warranted. 


22-100 CALIBER 

























CARTRIDGE RIFLES 


Quack@nbush’s 
SAFETY RIFLE. 
The best yet for the money. 


Manufactured by H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
| 3 Send for Catalogue No. 36. 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Boz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. FE 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of i 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 

Send postal note or stamps to 


each. 
10 cts. 


THEBRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SIR. 
[20 AIMBSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


“a Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and 
can grate the Nut 
meg to the merest 
shell. Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 25 
| . cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


| THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


Kennedy's 
“Medica Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


~]| You know whether you need 
it or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS, 



































WARGHALS 


CATARRH 





—s 
s old sovereign remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its att t maladies has been in use. It was 
introduced by CHAS. BOW , in 1835, and while other remedies 
THE OLD ‘Mat after a brief period gone out of existence, 
RSHAL sales double each 
fete AEE CAPARMMATL REFECTIONS, 4 COLD IN 
THE HEAD and headache proceeding from i ~% QUICKLY 
CURED, and it often OVES DEAFN . Keep bottle well 
ogee Notice oe — tr signature HAS. BOWEN on 
e label. PRIC 5 CENTS PER BOTT LE. 
F: Cc. KEITH ‘Ceneral Agent, — Oo. 


nie 
Ni : 
stay jad 


Send to 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥.,for Sam 


ARFIELD TEA :2::: 


comes 
ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache: re- 


For over FIFTY Y 
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results 


| Stores the Complexion: cures Constipation. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron. and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant. Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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WAKING A RHINOCEROS. 


While Parker Gillmore was in Gasa Land he 
was one day taking an afternoon rest, when 
sunday, his faithful Zulu guide, came hurrying 
into the enclosure, his countenance fairly shining 
with pleasurable excitement. He had found a 
black rhinoceros asleep in an open glade not far 
from the camp, and without waking the beast, had 
hastened to his master. Mr. Gillmore donned his 
shooting clothes and set out eagerly in search of 
the long-desired game. 

Our course led us through heavy timber till the 
more open lands were reached. 


silence. From the expression of his countenance | 


I felt sure that the game was not far distant, and I 
was not without fear that the foolhardiness of my | 


man might bring me closer to the dangerous 
animal than was desirable. 

Soon we halted and listened. All was silent to 
my ear, except the occasional utterance of an 
unknown bird—a rhinoceros bird as afterward | 
appeared. 
with a sight of the feathered stranger, which was 
about the size of the English starling. Every few 
seconds it ascended about twenty feet, uttered its 

call, and at once returned to its perch. 

Just then I became aware of a new sound. It 
resembled the heavy breathing of a large animal 
when asleep. Sunday called my attention to it by 
jlacing his hand beside his ear, but I had already 

ea 

My guide again motioned me to follow him, and | 
I followed for several yards. 
took place. Sunday was all excitement. Still he 
did not lose his self-possession, for by pantomimic 
action he expressed a wish that I should substitute 
new percussion caps for those already on the 
— of my rifle. 

at there was danger enough I was thoroughly 
convinced. There was neither rock nor tree near 
that could afford the least shelter if my aim was 
faulty and the rhinoceros chose to attack us. 
Howev er, it was a case of “in for a penny, in fora 
pound.” 

I indicated to Sunday that I was ready for the 
fray. He broke with a sharp, quick movement a 
branch of a bush, and almost at the same instant 
the rhinoceros stood before me, not fifteen yards 
distant. 

The first action of the huge, unwieldy beast was 
to turn his head to the windward. his move- 
ment prevented my getting the shot I desired, and 
I waited for perhaps one or two minutes. Then 
the ponderous head came slowly round. I raised 
my rifle, made due allowance for the shortness of 
the range, and pressed the trigger. The usual 
crashing sound announced the striking of the 
bullet, and then began a scene which beggars 
description. 

From the moment the rhinoceros was struck 
it commenced spinning round without altering 
materially its locality, at the same time squealing 
in the shrillest tones. This movement may have 
been the result of the concussion of the bullet on 
the brain, or it may have arisen from a desire to 
dise over from what direction it had received the 


in 

Wi hile this performance lasted it was impossible 
for me to put in the second barrel, but at last the 
motions ceased, and the screams subsided into 
long-drawn breathing. The wound was mortal, 
but I wished to put the 
as soon as possible, 
fired again. 

The result surprised me. 
forward for ten or twelve strides. The pace, for 
so cumbersome a brute, was astounding. Then 
suddenly the whole animal mac hinery failed, and 
the animal fell—dead, I believe, before the carcass 
was stretched upon the ground. 

I was uncommonly well out of the fray, but I 
resolved for the future to leave black rhinoceros 
— when out in the open, with no cover within 
reach. 


and at the first opportunity 


The rhinoceros rushed 


——_—_—2+oe—_____——__ 


BEWILDERING CONCEIT. 


There is a degree of knowledge— perhaps it 
should be called a degree of ignorance—which 
enables its possessor to do things which astonish 
others at the time, and which the doer himself is 
likely to be worse than astonished at when he calls 
them to mind afterward. Mr. Justin MeCarthy 
sends to the New York Herald a description of a 
scene which he once witnessed in the studio of 
Gustave Doré. 

I was taken to visit Doré once or twice in his 
Paris studio many years a before the 
German invasion. One of those who ace ompanied 
me on the first occasion was a clever young English 
woman who had a taste for painting, and was 
beginning—just beginning—to practise the art with 
some promise of success. 

Doré was working, I think, at the “Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife.” The young lady did not like one 
of his touches, and “bluntly told him so. Doré 


smiled blandly, as much as to Say, “What may | 
1? 


you not expect from an English gir 

He argued the point with her. She fancied that 
he did not quite understand what she meant— 
which I think is quite possible. To my horror she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Look here, this is what I 
mean!”—of course she spoke in French—and she 
seized the brush from the painter’s hand and pro- 
ceeded to touch up after her own fashion that 
particular bit of the figure. 

Everybody was horrified—except the girl herself 
and Doré. "The painter took her action with the 
ost exquisite politeness and the greatest gravity. 
He studied the picture carefully with the new and 
unexpected touch given to it,—looked at it from 
this point and that, as if it were really a possible 
revelation to him,—and finally dec lared that the 
young lady was quite right, and that he would 
adopt her suggestion. 

I wonder if he actually did adopt it? I should 
rather think not. But whether he did or not, he 
sot us all well out of a trouble. 


o 
o~ 





PLAUSIBLE. 


Major D’Arlandes, like many another French 
soldier, was tired of waiting for promotion and 
opportunities to distinguish himself. He seized an 
opportunity to enjoy a little excitement, and at the 
same time to remind Louis XVI. of his baMled 
ambitions, 

He made a balloon ascension, which at that time 
Was thought to be a very risky affair. The king 
promptly reproved him for his rashness. 

‘Your majesty will pardon me, I hope,” said the 
oflicer, “but the fact is, the minister of war has 
made me so many promises in the air, that I went 
up to look for some of them.’ 


These were | 
skirted, through grass and brush almost up to my | 
hips, for a distance of about two hundred yards, | 
when my attendant enjoined upon me the strictest | 


A short further advance rewarded us | 


} 
| 


creature out of its misery | 


THE 


Deserving Confidence, Sufferers from Bronchial 


Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should | 


try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are universally 

| considered superior to all other articles used for similar 

| Purposes, and can be freely used with safety. Sold 
LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 


only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits oN 





¢ it Trees” —Free. Amer 


i ne 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written, gives trusty INFORMATION. (ai. 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear, Gher-\\ 
| ry,Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, 
ROB: OBEB—everything. No larger stock inU.8. No BETTER. 
ae. STARK » Sist &t., Louisiana, 
—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST N\ 


Send 10c. and I will mailto 

you 2 Tuberose —e— 

a tt reread and 1 

Ibs 
| xalis. For 25c. 

Tuberose * “dbl. rer 
15 Bulbs in two new we oar.) orange.) snd 
For 50c¢. 12 Grand Bulbs. Double Pearl Tuvberose, 
Zevhyranthus I Rosen, new summer flowering rose 


opt Amaryllis ; erence bulb for 8c. ; 3 for 20c 
CHAS. T. STA AXR, Avondale. Cc dale, Chester Cc rCo., Pal 


“B & H’ LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
FACTORIES : M eriden, Coun. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK: 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 














Then another halt | 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ya. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells W altz (the popula: 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soar. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 








fie i 
For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


LOTH 


| andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL LEADING | RETAILERS. 


We are the People! 


At Least That's What They 
All Tell Us. 


Who would not get a “big head” 
with such a line of Safeties as we 
have to offer? Our Sprinter has the 
Luburg py 14 inch, half round 
cushion tire, hollow rims, and being 
constructed in this manner, the re 


great resiliency. Our pneumatic tire 
is absolutely correct, and we guar 
antee both for one year. 

We have the largest assortment of 
Bicycle Sundries and Novelties in 
America, and the prices are right. 
Liberal discounts are given to the 


trade 

LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO., 
321, 323 and 325 N. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





sure to ge, fine head ; 


> im: stalks 
weetest flavor ou each stalk ; 
thickest, finest, and most luscious; Dixie Waterm 





“ a Fair Ruta Baga, 


ans, Crozy’s Cannas, Bell’s Ev aoe 
last ene and pronounced them the Cheapest and Beat. 
we * O00 








YOUTILTS 





sults are a light, durable tire with | 


- + +, 4,4 4.6 6 
LAR mA Beet, earliest and best; ES. Golden Champion 
na on extra quality, enormous yielder, fit ‘for use in July; ¥ 
Wax Bush Bean, giant pods 12 to 14 inches long, best quality: B 
everbearing Cucumber, extra carly, bears continuously ; 
8, 2 feet long and very heavy, excellent, nutty flavor; Gold Coin Sweet Corn, three giant ears 
ig Boston Lettuce, mammoth sized heads, fine and tender; 


™ peotgatives Giant Red Onion, large size and desirable; 
a Giant Tomato, often weighs 2 to 3 pounds each, early, fine quality, enormous bearers, 9 feet hich; 

the best in every respect. 

8 other varieties an’ 12 packets of choice Flower Seeda, mailed in a box with our Beautiful Floral Annual for 

only 50 cents. Our Floral Annual (costs about 10 cts,) together with a packet each of 

Panales, only 20 centa. About 50,000 planters tried our Seeds 









COMPANION. 
CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN “GUM. 


{ delicious rem 


and 


The Perfection 


obtained = from 


F for sample pack 
S age to 





| BEEMAN CHEMICAL co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.”” Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


LOVELY NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white: flow 
ers very large and of exquisite tra 
grance. Bulbs continue to grow 
and blow’ m year after year It 
makes a most magnificent plant. It 
blooms several weeks earlier than 
the other sorts, which 
to its value. For onl 
send by mail, postpaid, all of tl 

following: 1 bulb of the Lovey 
New Variegated Tuberose. 1 bull 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 2 
bulbs Oxalis free bloomers: 1 pkt. 
Fulier’s Perfection Pansy seed; 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 
satin white; 1 pkt. Fuller’s Perfection Balsam; 1 pkt. Floral 
Park Giant Phlox; 1 pkt. Lovely Margaret Carnation. These 
rare bulbs and re Be all ee ore season and we send 
them for only er ot once logne sent free. 


_J.ROSCOE ROSCOE FUL Fu LLER & ‘co. Floral Park,N.Y. 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Hverything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES willdo. T hey 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing 
they appeal to mothers as the best skin purifie rs 
and beuutifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Potter DruG AnD CuEeM. CorP., Boston. 
4%” “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” "free. 


" BABY’ 

















Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Csticora Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains ane 
eaknesses relieved in one minute 

by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 

the first and onlv nain.}i"ine plaster. 


| The Haven Air Purifier. 


Destroys foul odors, 










erms. Recommended 
by physicians. Cost to 
maintain, about five 
cents a month. No ob- 
jectionable features. 

Other styles for Re- 
frigerators, Factories, 
Hotels, ete. 

No. 5. For Sleeping- 
rooms, Nurseries, etc. 
In Japanned Case, Dec- 
orated. Price, $4.00. 


A a ye 


where we 
pressage. 


THE HAVEN AIR 
PURIFIER COMPANY, 
38 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

NEW ENGLAND BRANC H, 30 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

















tion of the leading bi- 
cycles for 1892, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the 
WARWICK PERFECTION CY- 
| || CLE with PNEUMATIC TIRES 
is sure to be the favorite 
with both lady and gentle- 
man riders. I also admire 
|| the WARWICK CUSHION | 
|| TIRES. A very easy ma- | 
chine to ride. | 





{ 
Pen careful examina- | 














| Made in SPRINGFIELD , MASS, | | 


BRR Re 


SOOOOOS DOOSS 
82 Regular aioe Packets 
worth #3.00, onty 50 centa. 

"ole Bean, 
osemite Mammoth 
ells Surehead Cab- 
Giant Pascal 





Princess Musk- 
elon, only ove that paid shippers well last season, finest 
Blue ‘‘teauty Pea, exira quality, early, produc. 
The above 14 packets of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
enderson’s Bush Lima 


Address J.J. aan L, W eodnon, N.Y. 
ve? 2 vn? wre 7 8 





“*;, 300" A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °s: 362” 


winter. Sweet scented. 
Most beautiful of this 
eye, edged with gold. 


colors. 





Marguerite Carnations. A magnificent strain of 
this beautiful flower. Bioows easiiy trom seed. Last all 


opular flower; deep red, hazel 
he Oriole, grand large double 
— Flowers, always in bloom, Gian 

Sh w Balsams, (.ueen Victoria’s Strain.) 2feet high, 
covered, ie large double flowers resembling roses, all 
Helichrysum Monstrosum, best of ali ever- 
lastings; keep their bright colorsall winter. One packet 
each of the above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c, 
in stamps; retail price, 60c. Our beautiful illustrated 116 
page catalogue accompanies each order. 


Samuel Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Pa. 


ed Ridinghood Pansy. 


English 


Address: 





edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 


of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 


dealers,send five 
cents In stamps 


Write for special offer 
pay @X- 





sewer-gas and disease | 





'fectly made; the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





\Is a delicat 
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— CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


he new and prominent feature of The Kinder 
pa Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 


a 


Kindergarten ‘Pub. Co., 277 Madise Madison St., Chicago, Il 


MA TABLISH 


NOS "85, 


Celebrated for their Pure ted Flegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. 
instruments taken in exchange. 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Sold on easy terms. Old 
Write for 





Complexion Powder 


and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. ‘The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. ‘Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


Pears’ 


Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fat and alkali 
not well balance. or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists ; all 
people use It. 


Tickle 
The Eart 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 
Seeds largely determine the hi: arvest—always 
plant the best—FERRY’S. 
A book full of information about Gardens—now 
and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 
for it. Ask to-day. 
D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1172 
& CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
| 




















Our Theses for "91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these. 
Mr. Mills hasstay 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stay ed 
cured Seven Years! Othe rs have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders Nos. i, 

2 and 3, give re- poe from 183 
other patients, CURED TO their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, Ex- 

amination Papers, and full information sent sree 
on application. Mention this paper, We will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


der, without 
charge, our 
Opinion as to 
ita curability. 


P.HAROLD HAVES,M.D., Buffaio, N.Y. 
— 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single —— issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


BODILY TOLERANCE. 


The body is more tolerant of injury than most 
people think. Every one is familiar with the fact 
that a bullet lodged deep in the flesh does not in 
all cases cause serious trouble. Nature prevents 
irritation by surrounding the ball with a sort of 
sac, in which condition it is said to be “encysted.” 
In this case the comparative smoothness of the 
object favors its encystment; but the same thing 
may occur with no such favoring condition. 

A man had been badly lacerated in the leg by 
broken glass. The wounds healed under treat- 
ment, but a somewhat uncomfortable feeling 
remained, and in walking, the man was unable to 
bring his foot squarely to the ground. 

About three years later an increase in this 
uncomfortable feeling, together with a stiffness 
and pain in the knee-joint, led him to enter a 
hospital, where a deep incision in the neighborhood 
of the old scar revealed a fragment of window 
glass, one inch wide and two inches long. 

A sharp corner projected into the cavity of the 
thigh-joint. Three smaller fragments were found 
imbedded deeper in the tissues. In each case the 
fragment was surrounded by a mass of tough 
tissue, which acted like the protective sac around 
the imbedded ball. 

So effectual was this hardened tissue in protect- 
ing the adjacent parts that there was neither pus 
nor the slightest inflammation. The man left the 
hospital well on the ninth day, and the leg sub 
sequently proved to be as sound as the other. 

Another case is in some respects still more 
remarkable. A lady, while eating a piece of pie, 
fell into a terrible fit of coughing. A physician 
could find no cause for the trouble, and thought 
that whatever foreign substance had produced it 
had been swallowed; but the patient insisted that 
there was still some obstruction which not only 
choked her, but impaired her power of speech. 

For six weeks she remained nearly speechless 
and under constant treatment. After that time she 
slightly improved in health and voice, but without 
permanent relief. At length, nearly two years 
after the accident, Doctor Ransom, of New York, 
was consulted, and removed a piece of glass from 
the larynx, hanging between the vocal cords. It 
was triangular in shape, and measured on its 
three edges seven-eighths of an inch, one inch, 
and one and a quarter inches respectively! 

The woman’s voice at once improved and the 
irritation mainly disappeared, though a slight 
swelling remained. Thus the permanent results 
were exceedingly slight, though so big a fragment 
of glass had remained in the larynx for a year and 
nine months. 

tiated 


“TRY, TRY AGAIN.” 


The old story of Bruce and the spider is well 
known, but how little has been noted of the untiring 
perseverance of others of the lower animals. A 
curious incident, having a valuable lesson for 
impatient human beings, was offered by a party of 
ducklings on the sea-shore. They were very young, 
but they had a mind for a swim, and made no 
doubt of being able to accomplish it on a body of 
water so large and so tempting as the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It was a lovely day, and the tide was coming in 
with hardly a ripple. Every few minutes a wavelet 
not more than an inch or two high swept gently 
up on the beach, then drew back into the bosom of 
the ocean, after the manner of sea waves. 

With all the dignity of the duck family this little 
party waddled down the beach. They were in no 
haste, the day was before them, the sun was warm, 
they were fed, and down they went in the most 
leisurely way. Just as they reached the water the 
gentle wave ran in, lifted the pretty little yellow 
birdlings off their feet, and swept them all far up 
on the sand, then as suddenly turned, left them 
there high and dry, and went out to sea again. 

The ducklings, not at all disconcerted by this 
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| shabby joke of the wavelet, gathered themselves 
| together, and started again down the beach in good 
order as before. Again the saucy wavelet came up 
to meet them, and again they were carefully set 
| down far up on the shore. 

Discouraged, you think, and walked off in a 
huff? By no means! They wanted to go into the 
water, and into the water they would go. Again 
they started down the bank, just as dignified, just 
as composed, just as earnest about it as if they had 
found no difficulties in the way. Of course they 
met the same fate; but they did not give it up. 

Whether they ever really got into the sea does 
not appear, but as long as the observer had the 
patience to wait, the same game was in progress— 
| the little wave carried them all far up on the beach, 
and they all waddled back again, with the sole and 
single purpose of going to take a swim. 


HEROIC. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, because it is 
many centuries since Leonidas fought with the 
| Persians at Thermopyle, and brave Horatius kept 
the bridge at Rome, that deeds equally heroic, and 
equally worthy of celebration, have ceased to be 
done. Though warfare is now less a matter of 
personal prowess than it was in ancient times, the 
campaigns of the present age have produced many 
instances of heroic sacrifice as remarkable as any 
of those of antiquity. 

A recent occurrence of this sort is well worth 
relating. The story of it is told, very simply, in an 
“order of the day” issued: by General Reste, com- 
manding the French forces in the Indies. 

A detachment of the Ninth Regiment of the 
Marine Corps had been sent to subdue and capture 
a band of Chinese pirates which had been operating 
on the coast of Tonquin. The pirates took refuge 
in a battlemented pagoda. 

Here they were hesieged by a pote of the 
French, under command of Lieutenant de Vathaire. | 
Attacking the pagoda with axes and other imple- 
ments, the French succeeded in effecting a narrow 
breach in its walls; but this breach was suflicient 
to admit only one man at a time. 

Within, the pirates awaited the onset of their 
assailants. Whoever went in first was sure to 
meet death at their hands, but if the remainder of 
the French pressed in after him, the pirates might 
be overcome. : 

De Vathaire did not hesitate. Putting himself 
at the head of a line of his men, he bade them 
follow him, and forced his way into the breach in 
the pagoda, shouting, “ Vive la France !” 

He was shot down, and died on the spot. But the 
attack succeeded, and the pirates were captured. 


PARAGONS OF FILIAL PIETY. 

Filial piety is the special virtue of China and 
Japan. From it springs loyalty to the Emperor, 
who is regarded as ‘‘the father and mother of his 
people.” There are no greater favorites with the 
Japanese than the ‘‘Four-and-Twenty Paragons of 
Filial Piety,” whose acts of virtue are the subject 
of Chinese tegends. 

One of the Paragons had a cruel step-mother 
who was very fond of fish. Never repining at her 
cruel treatment of him, he lay down on the frozen 
surface of a lake. The warmth of his body melted 
a hole in the ice, at which two carp came up to 
breathe; these he caught, and took home to his 
step-mother. : 

Another Paragon, a boy with a most sensitive 
skin, insisted on sleeping without any covering at 
night, so that the mosquitoes should fasten on him, 
while his parents slumbered undisturbed. 

Another, who was of the female sex, clung to 
the jaws of a tiger which was about to devour her 
father until the latter had escaped. 

The drollest of all these stories is that of Rorashi. 
This Paragon, though seventy years old, used to 
dress in baby’s clothes and crawl] about on the 
floor. His object was to delude his parents, who 


| Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
| bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists. $1. 





Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


| Illustrating the NEWEST PARIS STYLES in 
| what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


by ae SENT F EE ! 


Mahler Bros., 301-503 6th Ave., New York. 


You 
Can 
| Have 


' no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, uncil you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
| first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.50; 
|Men’s sizes, +75. Second quality (dark 
| gray), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; | P 

1.56. Catalogue and . 
application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


pes Bat GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 








44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


THE READ UMBRELLA 

$2.50 | $3.00 FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send 
for our free illustrated catalogue 
which contains full information. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 








TRADE MARY 
CHARLES F. READ & CO., 
45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeersir, N. Y., 

offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Busi lied with competent 





sar. ouses supp 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


FOR A TOMATO 


Last I offered 8500 to person 
Lackag yf i Ginnneek re Fomaes 








$90 7 


t UP i wien evlghinn: Ibs. 346 © 
e! Z3. 
ERE) nd Ieent hire mycheck for $500. 1¢ 
measured over 834 in. indiameter. 
37 tomatoes 


sensation wherever it 

the largest ever offered. Thous- 

ands of my customers have grown 

them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 

quality is excellent; after you 
test it in 


| Suz axis large specimens, 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE 

| - Sedenta 1s all head and sure to head, very 

ig firm and fine in 


| ity anda 
‘4 ood k 


Is the earliest in the world, — 
grown, good size, excellent qual- 
ity. Will be far ahead of your neighbors. 
hay Ca is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
6500 offered largest order; $500 fora i 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and abov 
("I will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Ca! 
and Turnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains for o: 
25 cents. G nr ms t i gue ever coms = 
Vv rson sending silver fo ve ion. 
where Pena racket FINCH™S IMPROVED BX: 
T HEE TOMATO, and a 50c. certificate 
for seeds,yeur choice from my bargain catalogue Free, 
F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co. N. Ye 

















Royal Baking Powder 
has no Competitors. 


In millions of homes throughout the United States 
and around ‘he world the fact has been recognized 
by appreciative housekeepers, that there is no other 
leavening compound that can or does compete, on 


the basis of purity and 
Baking Powder. 


profits. 





were really over ninety years of age, into the idea | 
that they could not be 80 very old after all, as they | 
had such an exceedingly infantile son! | 

The Japanese consider that one of the gravest 
dangers to the future welfare of their country 
arises from the importation of our less patriarchal 
Western ideas. 


NOT OLD. 


A “minister’s man” in Scotland was one Sunday 
afternoon following his master to church, when 
the minister, happening to turn about, detected an 
unwonted smile on his face. . 


“What makes you laugh, James? Itis unseemly. 
What is there to amuse you?” j 

“Oh, nothing particular,” says James. “I was 
only thinking of something that happened this 
forenoon.” 

“What was that?” 

“Well, sir, don’t be angry with me, but you know 
the congregation are not pleased to hear old ser 
mons from you, and this morning I got the better 
of them, anyway.” 

“And how was that, James?” says the minister. 

“Well, sir, when we came out of the church this | 
forenoon, I knew what they were thinking; so says 
I, ‘Well, you cannot call this morning’s sermon an | 
old one, for it’s not over six weeks since you last | 
heard it.’” F 


DISGRACED FOREVER. 


The Boston Symphony concerts have become, in 
a way, sacred ceremonials, at which even those not 
born with a musical ear must assist in becoming 
fashion. One Friday afternoon the two little 
daughters of a certain family returned from the 
Music Hall “in a state of mind.” One of them was 
evidently scornful, and the other depressed. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked some one. “Wasn't 
the concert fine?” 

“The concert was all right,” said Ethel, superbly, 
“I don’t complain of the concert !” 
“Then what did go wrong? 

sure.” 

“The amount of the matter is,” said the young 
lady, looking haughtily at her drooping Sister, 
“that Mildred has disgraced herself. She sneezed 
in the middle of the symphony !” 


Something, I’m 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


A lady whose Christian name was Jane, and 
whose little daughter was named after her, engaged 
a housekeeper who was also a Jane. 


Thinking that three Janes in one household 
might occasion confusion, the lady said to the new- 
comer, who was a tall, angular woman, with a 
rigid air and an_ uncompromising cast of counte. 
nance, ‘I think, Jane, it will be better for me to call 
you by your last name, if you have no objection.” 

“No’m, I have no objections,” answered the 
housekeeper, standing stiffly erect, valise in hand. 





“Call me ‘Darling,’ ma’am, if you prefer. That’s 
my name!” 


strength, with the Royal 


Other compounds intended for baking purposes, 
made without science, of poor materials, at a low 
cost, depend for their restricted sale upon the pa- 
tronage of those who will use a greatly inferior 
article if procurable at a little lower price, or upon 
the recommendation of dealers whose self-interest 
urges the sale of goods yielding them the largest 


. 
RoyaL BAKING PowperR ONLY sells and deserves 
to sell upon its merits alone. 
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A rapid-growing, berry-bearing vine of great beauty. 
It is of vigorous growth and ENTIR ti 
. begins to bloom in the late spring and continues bloom- 
: - ing until frost. roy! the flowers, the 

to form and increase in nusnbers until THE WHOLE VINE IS ONE MASS OF BRILLIA 
SCARLET FRUIT, oblong in shape and about as large as acherry; they remain perfect 
as late as February so that from August until late into the winter, it will be a mass of 
, = MATRIMONY VINE grows andthrives in any situation 
either shade or omnes, and will take root in 


brilliant color. The CHINESE M 


essentials for wide popularity. 


Price: 40 cents each; 3 for $1,00; 7 for $2.00; 12 for $3.00 
, that with every order f lant riil_ send 

DON’T FORCET, Pitei' .cGiriiocte Seven Vine (or he OMe 

DEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you saw this advertisement, This 


ers, and is the largest and handsomest ver issued. 
es of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and 


5 pmeese of 159 pages is bound in a pe | — 
t is replete with many engravings and colore: at 
PLANTS. pao heite ‘ 


If Catalogue alone is wanted, we will mail it ipt of cts., which unt 
can be deducted on first order from Catal - Po: eae ek saoee 4 = _ 


PETER HEN 


35 & 37 Cortlandt 
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ELY HARDY. 


berries in 


any soil, in fact nature has given it all the 


AISONOIOY PYNNANADAIAOAONY> 


logue. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 
ERSON & C0.; 


Street, NEW YORK. 
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